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SOCIAL CENTRES. 

N every community there is some house which, 

by reason of eminent fitness, becomes a social 
centre. In small towns this is often the parsonage, 
or manse, to which every one in the congregation 
feels at liberty to go at will 

Enough credit can never be given to the pastor 
and the pastor's wife in many a little hamlet, far 
from great cities, for keeping alive a social existence 
quite apart from the church and its official work. 
The minister's library may not be large, but it is 
usually well-chosen, and often he is ready to lend its 
treasures to young people, who would else have no- 
thing to read except the flotsam and jetsam that 
come in the way of the back-country farm-house. 
Strange and curious that tidal drift from the sea 
board to the centre, much of it worthless, and much 


barren of interest to any mortal! 

The minister's wife it is who so manages her hus- 
band’s small salary that it educates a large family, 
provides entertainment for strangers, and makes her 


home a place of cheer and elegance, a refined social 
She it is who starts the Chautauqua Circle, 
that wonderful school for the young and the middle- 
aged, and never rests until she succeeds in persuading 
every girl in the parish, and very likely every grand 
mother too, to pledge herself to the annual reading 
literature. She is, in her 
own person, a social centre from whom many delight- 
ful ideas emanate, and around whom cluster a thou- 
sand beautiful opportunities. 

In cities, where life is more complex, and where 
society is composed of a great number of sets, revolv- 
ing im harmony like the planets, remote and inde- 
pendent too.as they, each set keeping its own orbit 
and touching no other, there are numerous social 
Our ‘* Mrs. Van Twiller™ gives the Bazar 
every week a picturesque glimpse of one possible 
a city home thrown open to artists, to men of 
letters, to beautiful women, to quiet people who ob- 
serve and philosophize; a home to which each brings 
his best, from which each takes away inspiration for 
further endeavor 

The late Mary L. Booth made her Saturday even 
ings famous by grouping within her doors, informal- 
ly, week by week, during a succession of years, a 
number of choice friends, who brought good-will and 
brightness with them as they greeted their ever- 
affable, ever-unselfish hostess. That home, of which 
two women, Miss Booth and Mrs. Wright, were the 
remembered and lamented queens, was a social cen- 
tre of deserved prominence and unfailing charm. 

If there is no social centre in the town where any 
one of us has an abode, can we not set about making 
The material part need be no burden. We 
have borrowed from France the art of entertaining 
with ease, using cakes and tea as the symbols of Los- 
pitality—our Arab's salt—but not finding it essential 
that heavy suppers and elaborate spreads shall be 
provided at hours and in places where the spirit, not 
the body, requires food. 

All that is absolutely requisite to make » locality 
for a social centre is a house conveniently situated, 
which shaif open its doors on a designated even- 
ing to mutually agreeable people. Guests, neigh- 
bors, friends, kindred; lamps lighted, fires burning; 
a gracious welcome, tactful kindness in presenting 
people to ove another; some occasional tidbit of 
pleasure in the form of a solo, a recitation, or a 
chorus; and judicious letting of people alone, espe- 
cially when they are enjoying themselves—and the 
thing is done. 
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Trey say here in France that the weather is made for the 
women of Paris, who never are visible until twelve o'clock. 
We have grown inclined to rely mif@h on this statement, for 
one never knows till noon how one is to dress for the after- 
noon. Which is why so often we who rise early have car- 
ried umbrellas al! day, or been obliged to rush home in cabs 
to avoid sudden downpours at night. In spite of these lit- 
tle contretemps, however, the days have only grown the }et- 
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ter the longer we have lingered, fuller of delight, more en- 
trancing in every way. We are getting, too, nearer to the 
spirit of the life, and are not so often distracted by the peo- 
plé who crossed with us on the steamer—those inevitable 
yeople whom every traveller knows, who seem like a mere 
randful of humanity when on mid-océan, but who multiply 
over the face of the earth when once they have — on 
shore. One never escapes them at any turn, even when one 
journeys to Cairo itself. We have met them, at any rate, 
everywhere in Paris, because we have gone everywhere our- 
selves, the young girl on her first journey always with us. 
Her enthusiasms have exceeded all bounds. She thinks she 
has touched on some new and hidden meaning of France. 
She has only seen Paris yet. She grows indignant with peo- 
ple who cajl the nation volatile, or who think they under- 
stand its life from seeing a few amusements of low order, or 
understand its art from having bought some silly nudes. 
She stops now and then in some of the marvellous gardens 
of Paris or under the shadow of some great church to tell 
Mrs. Van Twiller all about it, her hand on the elder woman's 
arm, her face sometimes towards her, sometimes aglow with 
enthusiasm for some object near by at which she is looking. 
** How can people,” she said to-day, ‘‘move about with so 
little interest? I should be so sorry for myself if it came to 
me to be like that.” We had just come out from that ex- 
quisite little church of St. Etienne du Mont, and had walked 
towards the Pantheon. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s like being in love,” 
she said, after a moment. ‘‘ To one person it opens a world 
of beauty and freshness and purity, with something un- 
touched through all the eternities except by one’s self. Every 
word one says has a radiance about it, till somebody comes 
with a smile and a shrug and talks about its being an old 
story. But I say let them laugh. They are to be pitied, 
I think, for they bave lost the meanings, that is all, and old 
words and old sensations can never stir them any more.” 

There is nothing, 1 have discovered, to say to a young 
woman like this, whose knees shake under her with excite 
ment before the pictures of the Louvre, and who sits silent 
before the great Milo, till, reaching out her hand and touch- 
ing that of Mrs. Van Twiller, she exclaims with suppressed 
excitement: ‘‘ That woman is not Venus. She is the mother 
of the gods!” 

Neither Mrs. Van Twiller nor I quite know what to do, 
except to follow her as she goes about Paris, with its palaces, 
its wide streets, its amplitude and beauty, searching for some 
idea—the idea of France, as she calls it. 

‘Think of it, Mrs. Van Twiller,” she says, ‘‘one man’s 
giving out a thought, as in the Louvre, that it takes other 
men centuries to fulfil. Don't you see, it is always like that? 
It is the one-man power first, then the multitade. Only the 
poor French multitude blundered so over the very things 
to which they thought they were entitled. Those poor peo 
ple who dashed the cake out of the mouths of kings, and 
then scrambled for the crumbs, wearing them as jewels 
after! But can't you feel the strength, the calm, the great- 
ness, back of it all—the strength of the people who have 
only loved France, and kept silently at work for her all 
this time?” 

Mrs. Van Twiller never does anything but smile gentle 
encouragement to allof this. I prefer to divert attention in 
new directions. This afternoon I proposed the tomb of 
Napoleon, that most impressive object surely in all of modern 

rance. Not a person there in the great throng who was 
not dominated by one idea, silenced, overpowered by it. 
Just after we arrived a party of tourists bounced in, headed 
by a guide. He took them to the foot of the altar, saying 
something which threw them into great excitement in their 
efforts to catch his words. The deaf lady, her guide-book 
back of her ear, strained anxiously forward. The members 
of the party half turned their 8 to tell her, keeping their 
eyes still fixed on the guide. We heard the words repeated 
to her—‘' The lowest step in the wide flight is cut from a 
single piece of marble.” Then they hurried away, each 
with a fact to live on when ideas fail to make them happy. 
We fled abashed. 


THE EXPRESSION OF SELF. 
BY EMMA MOFFETT TYNG. 
- the old town of Leipsic, year after year, Richard Wag- 
ner, as youth and lad, listened to the weaving of the won- 
derful harmonies of Weber's orchestra under the master’s 
lead. Something in the deep of the boy’s soul was touched 
and stirred; some strong chord of his nature vibrated in 
response. That subtle force called “‘emotion” was awaken- 
ed, and it seemed to rouse and clothe him with a sense of 

»wer, and to open to him a world of. great possibilities, 
Che inner self, as it grew, gathered into the current of its 
being every wave of thought and feeling, until at last there 
came a pressure for outlet, for utterance; and the expression 
of the man’s soul, the message of his life, was recorded in 
the grandeur of the Nidelungen harmonies, the purity of 
the Lohengrin motif, the humanity and pathos of the Tonn- 
haiser struggle. 

The story of development in each man and woman shows 
the same process; sorue such stir and growth aud pressure. 
The stir may be weak and misunderstood, the growth from 
circumstances slow and difficult, and the outgo at last lim- 
ited and failing, but the impulse towards the fullest and 
highest of being is there at some period. The true meaning 
of the problem called “living” is held in these stages; the 
awakening to the possession of powers, the training which 
brings development, and the inspiration to the expression of 
selfhood at its best. 

Dr. Holmes, in his admirable way, tells of the three Johns 
who made up the one John visible; the man as he thinks 
himself, the man as others see him, and the man as known 
to his Maker—the last the true John. Just so the ethics of 
personality presents to-day, and urges with insistence, the 
recognition of the trinity in the selfhood of each individual— 
the physical, mental, and moral sides of being, each distinct 
and imperative in need, demand, and influence, yet closely 
interwoven and interdependent. If the development of 
such a combination is to reach its best, to produce an even, 
strong, all-round character, it must be undertaken in an 
honest, common-sense sort of way. The proportion of 
strength between the three, varying with each individual, 
and gy epg in none, must be understood and fairly 
accepted. ‘oes the physical, mental, or moral lead? is the 
main question, the key-note of the up build and lift of char- 
acter. The service and satisfaction, in one meed, of each 
call of the triple nature means a particular study of control, 
restraint, cultivation, and encouragement, since character 
grows into symmetry as a tree or flower, by long watchi 





and tendance, pruning and shaping to escape either dwarf- 
ing or undue wild and aband At every glance into 
the world one finds types of abnormal deve’ t; the 


dominance and assumption on one part of the naturé to the 


powers; the grasp aud lead of the menta z 
disregards the habitudes of hygiene and exercise brings oft- 
times a failure in the power of the human machine, and 
leaves, perchance, a wreck in mid-life; the undue moral 
and spiritual bent may sometimes lose all influence and 
weight by the weakness which shifts and evades nsi- 
bilities, and meets the practical human needs that cry from 
day to day with nothing more substantial than promise of 
future reward. There is no just development, no harmony 
in one-sided methods. A maker of an instrument must know 
how to bring forth its infinite power and sweetness by 
varying chords in which each tone is full and rich. 

he personality comes to one by heritage, and though it 
may not reach one’s ideal of self, must perforce be accepted 
as the life charge to keep and improve. It is easy enough 
to make up the record physical, and very few fail in appre- 
ciating their good or bad points, which must be made the 
most of or thrown out of notice, but the mental and moral 
calibre is not so easily reckoned, and is determined, in fact, 
most surely only by continued use and exercise. But the 
call remains the same;. there must be a proportion of time, 
of thought, of sustenance, the happy mean which avoids 
both starvation and repletion, to bring each power forward 
in due strength of daily growth. Curiously enough, this al- 
ternation of interest, this —— < gait, the turning of body, 
mind, and spirit to the front, brings that relief to each, that 
‘let up” of strain and stress, which means rest, which re- 
freshes and restores. The service of the self physical may 
soon become a matter of habit and routine. It asks a certain 
portion of each day’s time, and in faithfulness must be given, 
from the daily bath to the overlooking and care of each 
member, from “ the body to the nail.” Nothing tells more 
quickly or more surely the results of careful diet and tendance 
than the quality of the bone, flesh, sinew, and nerve of these 
same human bodies. They may, if taken in time, be almost 
made over as one wills. 

The question of dress and the proper beauty of present- 
ment—the incumbent womanly task—involves such a sec- 
tion of the hours of the precious days that with many wo- 
men it makes the great gap and gulf that can never be 
bridged to the higher life. And yet it is imperative, unless 
there is to be serious lack which grows from day to day, 
that the circle be rounded, that there be some new and fresh 
acquisition of thought as well as of ‘‘ things” in each course 
of the dial. To be practical is held a great virtue in this 
busy, demanding age; but to be entirely, severely practical, 
to know nothing, to follow nothing, save the gathering of 
*‘ things” that can be seen and touched, is to miss muck of 
the underlying secret beauty of life; the ideality, the en 
chantment and illusion, though it be, of the ‘‘distant azure.” 

*‘I never spend a dollar that I can help. I make it the 
rule in my housebold that every penny must bring back its 
own.” The good woman shows with pride, as she makes 
me welcome, her needle-work, her knitting, her preserved 
sweets and stores of fruit while continuing the story of her 
wonderfui thrift, economy, and management, It is all ad- 
mirable and commendable beyond question; but if this be 
all of her purpose, if there be no higher, no deeper, side to 
the woman’s nature, no expression of herself beyond this 
bustling, careful stewardship, this extreme consideration 
and provision for needs physical, then indeed is she miss 
ing the glories of: life. They are up on the beights to 
which she never looks; the golden lights, the music of the 
pilgrims, the dreams, the visions, the struggles, the suc- 
cesses—alas! they are all beyond her ken. 

This matter of the “ expression of selfhood " is not one of 
volition. It must and does come whether the training has 
been wise or not at all. The record is kept in abeyance in 
youth-time with the hope of the best things later in the 
man or woman; but it comes, whether or no, when. one’s 
place is taken in the rank and file, in the varying phases of 
daily life. A man by education is encouraged to expres 
sion and action as the worker, but until the last decade 
woman's lesson was one of repression, however in each the 
selfhood speaks out unmistakably. A man’s balance of 
“values” shows itself mostly in his methods of business; 
his personality asserts itself from his office to his home, in 
the clearness, the justice, and the honesty of his relation- 
ships. A woman's selfhood speaks, it may be, on more 
limited lines—herself, her home, her children, her methods 
and management, from the tying of a bundle, the style of a 
note, to the carrying of a public charity. The kernel of 
the whole matter is that development shall be even; that 
the expression of personality shall not be dwarfed or oue- 
sided, the bent leading to the purely physical. No spiritual 
exaltation, no degree of mental culture, can, it is true, ex- 
cuse the neglect and poor development of the physique; 
but equally the most perfect type of physical beauty fails 
in its highest influence, and is powerless of lasting impress 
in the lack of meutal force or moral calibre. 

The full measure of cach attribute and faculty, the broad- 
est expression of selfhood, is the ideal of attainment. A 
day has just so many hours to be divided fairly for growth 
and build, for work and expansion. No day's portionment 
is honest nor its sum complete that does not show the re- 
membrance of body and spirit alike. No matter how. strong 
the pressure nor how clamorous the call for ‘‘ much serving.” 
there must come from somewhere, somehow, a stimulus of 
thought, an inspiration of spirit, unless there is to be a loss 
of poise, which in time makes itself felt. Twenty pages of 
a book, a concert, a lecture, a talk with a wiser friend, an 
hour’s communion with art or nature or both, will at least 
keep warm the current of life. 

Selfhood is the highest, most precious gift, puzzling and 
mysterious as itis. Emile Zola may analyze and dissect la 
béte humaine, but all the same, in that repulsive organism 
is the essence, the possibility, of the *‘ man divine.” Ben- 
Hur. when fallen to the fortunes of a galley-slave laborin 
at the oars, still so respected the dignity and development o 
the self physical that he remembered to save it from contor- 
tion by asking a daily change of place among the rowers 
from side to side. 

The Orientalists have a creed which, they claim, contains 
the theory of human culture, which gives to the mind and 
spirit the possibility of highest expression. Its call is ‘to 
develop the intellect as far as it is capable of develop- 
ment, to refine and renovate the feelings as far as they are 
capable of these, to exalt and develop the sensibilities 10 the 
tone of the truly beautiful; to care for and develop the most 
perfect physical expression.” The strength of the theory 
comes in the summing up: ‘For the mind knows truth, 
the soul knows good, the spy? body expresses beauty. © 
These three form the unity of life.” A creed simple and 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CASINO TOILETTES. 


$e season is at its beight in Newport, and the 
gowns worn at the Casino are attractively fresh and 
dainty. Organdy, lawn, and batiste are the thin fabrics 
most seen at the Casino at noon, and white mull gowns are 
worn even earlier in the day in the morning drives. These 
pretty muslins are most simply fashioned with a shirred 
waist strapped around with ribbons, a high full collarette of 
lace, and very bouffant half-long sleeves scarcely reaching 
to the elbow, where they are met by mousquetaire gloves of 
twelve-button length of white or pearl-tinted dressed kid, or 
else of Suéde in wood or gray shades rather than tan-color. 
The skirt is in gathered bell shape with narrow foot trim- 
ming, either a ruche or puff of the material, or a single ruffle 
of lace. Low shoes, with a large ribbon bow on the instep, 
are of white buckskin, russet calf, or black patent-leather, 
with stockings of the same color. Large Tuscan straw hats 
decorated with white feathers, lace, and satin ribbon, with 
deep veils of white net, are worn by young ladies; and small 
white bonnets of rice straw, with lace brims and aigrette, 
by young matrons. A a parasol of white chiffon usually 
completes the charming toilette. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 

Crépon linon, as transparent as linen cambric, with thicker 
crépéd stripes of white silk, the white ground between pow- 
dered with colored blossoms, is an exquisite fabric just in- 
troduced for midsummer gowns for afternoon receptions. 
Worth uses velvet sleeves for these linon gowns of pale yel- 
Jow tints in a single great puff from armhole to elbow, or 
else the entire corsage is of shot velvet of light pink and 
mauve, with a corselet of guipure-wrought with gold, and 
also guipure cuffs. Other inons, used effectively for skirts, 
have the ground changing from pearl to rose tints, with 
crépon tucks around the figure woven in puckered fulness, 
like a tiny ruffle. Sea-weed, fuchsias, and orchids are the 
designs on white dinon grounds, and look as if painted there 
by an artist's brush. 

BAREGE DRESSES. 


Black baréges figured with white make some of the most 
elegant gowns worn during the day in the house or street. 
They are mounted over colored silks, and are trimmed with 
colored ribbons and white guipures. Such a gown worn 
at church by a distinguished -looking woman is lined 
throughout with bright blue taffeta. The corsage has a 
cout back with two long tabs, further lengthened by knife- 
pleating of barége set across the ends. The full fronts come 
down in folds on the bust, and are gathered by a waistband 
of two lapped satin ribbons—one of dark purplish violet, the 
other of leaf green. Gray ficelle lace is gathered from shoul- 
der to bust on either side, and caught by a bow of the rib- 
bons intermingled. The sleeves are short, just reaching the 
elbow, each being a balloon puff with bracelet of ribbons 
and a bow on the inside. The bell skirt has a puff and ruf- 
fle around the foot, the front being further ornamented with 
lengthwise bows of the ribbons tied together in upright loops. 
Long Suéde gloves of dark wood-color were much wrinkled 
on the arm, aud yet were long enough to meget the sleeves. 
A high collar was of ribbon covered with barege. The small 
round capote had a green crown with brim of black lace 
and a black band of curling ostrich tips. Jewelled pins 
fastened the strings, and large solitaire diamond ear-rings 
were worn. The parasol of blue peau de soie had three pink 
wreaths forming a border. 


OTHER BLACK DRESSES, 


A great many black dresses are worn this summer, those 
of English crape and of silk mousseline representing the 
deepest mourning. Black lawns,stiff and wiry,and black iron 
grenadines are also seen. The striped and checked crépons 
are for both elderly and young women. Sometimes only the 
low shoes of russet or bronze kid will show that the wearer 
is not in mourning dress. Black dresses with white are seen 
in greater numbers than when previously mentioned. Black 
taffeta with white pencilled lines and white India silks 
striped with black are worn by those in very light mourning. 
A white mull gown, with black lace insertions in the corse- 
let, cuffs, and around the skirt, is effective. Plain black 
dresses for half-mourning are sometimes lightened by a 
plastron of lavender crape, with ruffles to match on the col- 
lar and sleeves, and other dresses have gray crape used in 
the same way instead of the white accessories formerly 
worn, 

VIOLET SHADES. 


Violet is the successful color this summer, and is worn in 
various shades, from that of the palest Parma violets to dark 
reddish-purple tints with so little blue in them that they are 
called royal purple in the shops. A violet coat of very light 
shade is worn by a blond young countess with white gowns, 
or with gray, with pearl-color, and with black dresses. It is 
extremely simple in cut, buttoned closely down the front, 
and fits the superb figure as if moulded upon it. With this 
is a white rice-straw bonnet crown, with lace frills falling in 
baby fashion on the hair, chowsr of violet ribbon, and a white 
Tuxedo net veil. China silks in violet and white stripes, 
silk mulls of pale violet with threads of gold, and bodices 
of violet velvet are among the favorite summer dresses. 
Yellow is the only color that rivals the violet shades, and 
this is seen in entire gowns of taffeta, of crape, and of India 
silk, worn in the morning as well as in the afternoon, with 
dots or mere specks of brown or black, or else stripes of 
black and trimmings of white lace and white satin ribbon. 
There is also plain yellow /inon, a thin linen without the 
crépéd stripes, a beautiful material when made up as a sim- 
ple shirred dress, with a white guipure corselet, and inser- 
tions of guipure in the skirt or its flounces. 


THE AND UMBRELLA. 


A French caprice that has extended to Newport is that of 
wearing a waist of poplin écossais, or of Lrish poplin in Scotch 
plaids, with a sun-umbrella of the same plaid, along with a 
skirt of any summer woollen, as blue or red serge, vigogne, 
or speckled Bedford crépon. The waist is extremely plain 
and round, without fulness on the shoulders, the only seams 
under the arms, and is drawn down under a rather nar- 
row corselet of folds of black satin. A special model is of 
blue and green plaid poplin crossed with yellow bars. The 
corselet of five black satin folds fastens on the left side with 
one of the upright bows that pow have an end laid over in 
jabotlike folds, then sharply pointed. An umbrella of the 
same plaid has a box-pleated ruche of black satin ribbon 
along its edge as a border. Black, red, and white plaid pop- 
lins are similarly made, and a fancy plaid is shown in which 
violet tints prevail. 

SHORTER SKIRTS. 


The best authorities in this country and in Paris assert 
that the ‘‘ sweep of skirts is to be cut off,” and that they will 
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be of almost even length all around. It is predicted that the 
outline of the bell skirt will be retained, but that it will be 
varied in cut, some models having narrow gored breadths, 
and others having a bias line instead of a sloped seam down 
the middle of the back. 


SOMMER WRAPS, 


Drivivg-coats made by tailors are of gray jean or twilled 
linen, cut very long, and belted in the back. The double- 
breasted fronts are fastened by large pearl buttons, and the 
garment is amply supplied with pockets. White linen duck 
reefers for midsummer yachting are piped with navy blue 
dungaree. These also have the back confined by a belt. The 
buttons are of highly polished gilt. Warmer coats, for 
either driving or yachting, are of tan covert coating, hang- 
ing in box pleats in front and back from a deep yoke of 
plain cloth cut to point low beside the armholes. All the 
seams are widely strapped with tan cloth stitched on outside, 
and puffs of the same are at the tops of the sleeves. The 
buffalo-horn buttons are tan-colored. A blue serge yacht- 
ing-jacket has the man-of-war sleeves full at the top, but 
stitched into shape in lengthwise tucks from the elbow 
down to a narrow wristband. 

Graceful Talma mantles, shaped somewhat like military 
capes, hang plain about the collar, and fall in natural folds 
as they reach the hips. These show the stylish combination 
of blue with green, one of navy blue cleth being lined 
throughout with green satin. The turned-over collar and 
revers of the front are of the same green satin bordered 
with inch-wide galloon of gold foundation dotted with jet 
and crystal beads. Another cape of light weight, for cool 
days by the sea and for early autumn, is of dark blue cloth 
covered from the shoulders down with a scalloped flounce 
of black guipure. A shirred collarctte of blue cloth forms 
a high frill around the neck, then falls deep on the front, 
but only to the shoulder tips. Black ribbon that is of 
crépéd satin half its width, and moiré the other half, edges 
this stylish collar. 

For a grand evening wrap for summer balls and dinners 
at Newport, Worth provides the new court mantle of light 
velvet, changing from gray to pink or yellow. It is cut to 
cover the neck left bare by the décolleté corsage, with full 
thick ruffles of the velvet that extend like a puffed cape in 
a point to the waist in front and back, and from thence the 
velvet descends in a long flat breadth Jow on the train of the 
dress beneath. Gray ficelle lace wrought with gold is wired 
to project outward from the puffs. The trained breadth is 
lined with pink silk strewn with rose garlands that appear to 
be painted instead of woven there. 

Beaded crépon is used for small garments, half jacket, 
half wrap, to wear in open carriages on Bellevue Avenue. 
One dainty model has the full blouse front of pale green 
crépon dotted with glittering white beads, while the back is 
of Hungarian canvas of many colors, and the whole is 
trimmed with rich guipure. 

Gray-blue and dark blue mantles for driving or for walk- 
ing are a series of four scant capes, each bordered with black 
corded lace with straight edges, like those of insertion. A 
brilliant red cloth cape is similarly fashioned, and a ruche of 
the lace trims the neck very full and high. 

To throw around the shoulders after the dance are lovely 
capes and high collars of white gauze lace gathered over 
rose pink chiffon laid in accordion pleats. The collar is 
puffed very full, and chouwr of the chiffon are on the shoul- 
ders. Larger capes, to wear over evening dresses for warmth, 
are of great length, and are made of pink or blue bengaline 
lined with mauve or with yellow silk. A deep white col- 
larette of lace is the only trimming. 

FOR THE HAIR. 

Two cockades or chour of satin antique (sleek plush), or 
else of crépe lisse, or of cog feathers stripped from the quill, 
are each attached to a long pin of tortoise-shell, and used to 
ornament the hair. They are worn on the side, one after the 
other, one pin thrust in the coil at the back, the other farther 
forward on the left at the top. Two shades are worn to- 
gether, as pale rose with deeper red, light blue with darker 
blue, and two shades of yellow. 

A pretty fancy for the hair is a hoop of twisted tortoise- 
shell that goes around a coil of the back hair, confining it 
softly, in the way torsades of ribbon are worn. Through 
loops in the end Is thrust a slender high comb with the top 


shaped like a crown, or else a pointed flower wreath, or « ° 


pin with bow and arrow. 
For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. A. Don- 
OVAN; Messrs. Reprern; and L. P. HoLLanper & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue position of Color-Director of the Woman's Build- 
ing at the World's Fair has been conferred by Mrs. Potter 
Palmer upon Mrs. Candace Wheeler, the president of the 
Society of Associated Artists. This society, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Wheeler and her daughter, Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, has been authorized by the New York State Board 
of Women Managers to decorate the library in the Woman's 
Building. Only books by women authors will be exhibited 
in this room, which will be fifty feet long by thirty-five 
wide. At the close of the exposition the books will be pre- 
sented to the New York State Library. 

—It is announced that in the coming autumn Miss Ellen 
Terry will publish a book entitled Stray Memories, This is 
her first published literary work. 

—Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the fair New-Englander who has 
won lasting fame by her marvellous pen pictures of village 
life, is a frail bit of a girl scarce five feet in height. She is 
modest and unassuming to a degree, and her manuscripts, 
written in the uncertain hand of a school-girl, are a surprise 
to the editor who, handling them for the first time, expects 
to find in her chirography something of the confident touch 
of one conscious of her power. 

—The Australian Premier, Sir George Richard Dibbs, who 
is makiug a tour through this country, is the first native-born 
Australian Minister to visit London. While he was there, 
the Queen knighted him. He is about fifty-eight years of 
age, and stands six feet four inches tall, and, in spite of his 
wealth, finds his chief pleasure when at home in the use of 
a turning-lathe in the spacious workshop he has had built 
at his summer home near Sidney. 

—Ten acres of ground on one of the loftiest summits of the 
Green Mountains have been purchased by Miss Laura N. 
Ford, of Philadelphia. She calls her place Rome, because 
of the seven mountain-peaks that rise above it, and she pro- 
poses to clear the ground about it and found a summer 
colony. 

—Among enthusiast tricycle-riders is to be counted Miss 
Mabel Besant, the sister of the novelist. She thinks nothing 
of taking a *‘ spin” of thirty or forty miles, 

—The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been conferred 
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, 
upon Mrs. A. E. N. Robertson, of Muscogee, Indian Terri- 
tory, by the University of Ohio, in recognition of her scholar- 
ly attainments, She bas just completed the translation of 
the New Testament from the original Greek into the Creck 
language. 

—St. John's Wood, London, is the spot Sarah Bernhardt 
has selected as her summer home, and she lives in a small 
villa within a stone’s-throw of the Priory, George Eliot's 
home for thirty years, 

—Captain Charles King, author of many military novels, 
R. H. Savage, who wrote ‘* My Official Wife,” and Professor 
Arthur 8. Hardy, writer of “ But Yet a Woman ” and other 
books, were all cadets together at West Point in 1865. 

—The only native lady in Cairo who dares to go about 
unveiled is the Princess of Egypt. She even goes so far as 
to give dinner parties and other entertainments to which 
male foreigners are invited. 

—The original model of St. Peter's at Rome has been 
offered for exhibition in the Department of Fine Arts at the 
World's Fair, by M. Spiridon, a wealthy Frenchman. 

—The Methodist Mission at Sierra Leone has been con- 
ducted for several months by Miss Alice Harris, an lowa 
physician, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. | IIlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NicHOL, LL.D., M.A. 
1z2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising: 
Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saving, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. WILKINS, Author of “‘A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,” ‘A Humble Romance, and Other Sto- 
ries,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (In “ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of “‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. DE Hurst.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden-Rod, and 
Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In “‘Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 

City FESTIVALS. By Witt CAaArLeTon, Author of 
‘“*Farm Ballads,” ‘*City Ballads,” etc.  Ilustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE 
Poot, Author of ‘‘Roweny in Boston,’’ “ Dally,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
Biack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” etc. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
An Introduction to American History. By DOUGLAS 
CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/u a Box.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By LAURENCE 


Hutton. (New Edition.)  \Wlustrated with over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, Au- 


thor of “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. ByS. P. McL. 
GREENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, #1 25. 

DIEGO PINZON, and the Fearful Voyage he took into 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. By JOHN RUSSELL 
CorveE.t. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
$1 25. (in “‘Harper’s Young People (New) Series.’’) 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: an Address. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM Curtis. With Iliustrations. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. (In “‘ Harper’s Black and 
White Series.’’) 

THE BLUE-—GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, and 
Other Kentucky Articles. By JAmMes LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky 
Tales and Romances.” Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 


PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price, WHanrer's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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SEA-SHORE AND CASINO 
TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 
‘PE costume worn by the central figure in 
| this group of watering-place toilettes 
from Worth is of black barége trimmed with 
guipure and silver passementerie, The round 
corsage has slight fulness at the waist, held 
by a belt of v-uipure pointed and lapped in 
front. A yoke of lace curves low on the 
bust, and is bordered with a ruche of the 
barége. A necklet of passementerie trims 
the top, and dispenses with a high collar. 
Sleeves extending only to the elbow are part- 
ly of guipure, and have guipure lappets as a 


finish. Brandebourgs of passe 
menterie close the skirt. The 
foot is trimmed with double 
flounces of the barége, with a 
flounece of black lace between 
A Virot capote of white straw | 


has a blue bow bound with 
straw, and a black aigrette 
holding antennez 

The light costume is of corn 
-uchau in wavy stripes 
A front is here given. 
The jacket is a Watteau 
sacque with revers rolled back 
in front to disclose the corsage 
eath. Extremely full Wat 
teau folds hang from a round 
yoke in the back. Ruches of 
black lace trim the sacque, en 
circle the neck, and border the 


colored 


view 


skirt. Very long sleeves flare 
on the hand. A white Leg 
horn hat, illustrated on the 
fron page, one of Virot's 
models, has the back of the 
brim raised by a bow of black 
ribbon A band of velvet 
iround the crown holds a 
straw buckle Large black os 


trich tips curl over the crown. 

lhc long cloak illustrated is 
of beige-colored wool White 
guipure forms a capuchon, or 
hood with revers, and bor 
ders the front. 


SUMMER WORK. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


UDGING from ses articles 
e? upon homeé decoration in 
the Eoglish papers, the house 
keepers of that country are 
not so fully emancipated as we 
are from tidies and scarfs, or 
scarves they spell them 
In the correspondence col 
umns inquirers are constantly 
advised about tying scarfs in 
bows for chair backs, or @n 
loose knots for adorning man- 
tel corners 

There nothing to admire 
in these additions to furniture 
which is better without them, 
but an exception can be made 
in favor of the chair backs 
which are close-fitting slip cov- 
ers that tie down at the point 
where the back and seat join 
If a chair is old, the upholstery 
can be agreeably concealed by 
one of these covers p mma 
ly the back or lining is similar, 
but scanter in decoration than 
the piece forming the front 
ut if the latter is very elabo- 
rate and of somewhat delicate 
material, it, the back piece, is 
made of a firmer fabric. The 
two pieces are sewed together 
on the wrong side, and then 
turned. If the chair is thick 
with stuffing, a narrow strip 
to give additional room should 
be introduced between the two 
pieces, in the same manner that 
the side of a mattress is fin 
ished 

A serviceable and very odd 
looking chair back is made of 
brown twilled linen, It comes 
from Russia, and is quite cov 
ered with coarse cross-stitch 
ing in transverse stripes of blue 
andred. The needle-wrought 
stripes are two inches wide, 
and as far distant from each 
other. The patterns are geo 
metric, the blue stripes being a 
curious involvement of trian- 
giles, the red a series of ellip 
tical links singularly entwist- 
ed. The space between the 
stripes is covered with lines 
of cross-stitch done with fine 
black silk, and giving the ef 
fect of a large-meshed black lace netting. 
The back piece was made of plain linen, and 
sewed to the front only across the top. The 
sides were bound with red, and pierced with 
eyelets, through which a blue cord, laced 
across, made the cover adjustable for a 
smalor or larger chair 

Many people who find fine work a tax upon 
eyesight turn gratefully to the decorative 
darning, which is very showy and pleasing 
in effect, but requires no attention to detail 
in execution. Beautiful quilts are made in 
this way by stamping a pattern on coarse 
linen sheeting—the old homespun linen is 
the best by far if one is fortunate enough to 
possess some of it. The stamped pattern 


as 
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should be marked off in outline stitch, and 
the whole surface of the quilt filled in with 
long-stitched darning, all the lines running 
one way. The darning may be done with a 
single color of coarse embroidery silk. All 
the small furnishing of a room, such as 
bureau and table covers, toilet mats, etc., 
may, with good effect, be made in the same 
way, and the same color kept in all. The 
outlining of the pattern should be done with 
white working-cotton, to make it as unob- 
trusive as possible, unless the worker is will- 
ing to spend time enough to fill in the leaves 
and flowers with fancy stitches. In that case 
both outlining and filling should be done 
with white silk, which will have a fine sat- 


pattern in silk and having the ground of 
scrim. But in that case so much predomi- 
nance of the transparent material would call 
for a silk or satin lining, and thus add an ex- 
tra expense. 

Till some experimenting has been made, 
one can have but little idea of the fascination 
of the so-called point-lace-work. The braids 
used in the work can be bought in several 
qualities, and little German books or leaf- 
lets giving some directions are among import- 
ed wares, and are ibly to be found also 
in English text. But by examining Russian 
lace for the model for coarse heavy work and 
Honiton for the finer, a worker will soon ac- 
quire the art of shaping such forms as she 
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WORTH TOILETTE WITH WATTEAU SACQUE.—FRONT VIEW. 


iny effect upon the colored darning of the 
ground. 

A pretty cover for a large table, such as 
many persons have in a silting-room, is made 
of pale green India silk of upholstery width 
and very coarse linen scrim. The latter is 
basted under the silk, which has first been 
covered with an all-over pattern of large oak 
leaves and acorns. The design is then out- 
lined with the finest possible feather-edged 
braid sewed down firmly with white thread. 
The silk material covering the pattern is then 
cut away carefully, and the leaves and acorns 
left in white upon a green silk ground. Pos- 
sibly a pretty effect might be gained by re- 
versing the order of working and leaving the 


wishes from the braid. Doilies and small 
mats are made with a small centre of linen 
cambric. The edge is overcast and covered 
with a line of straight braid, which serves as 
a heading for a succession of clover leaves 
made by bending and sewing the fancy lace 
braid into that shape. Another line of rosettes 
or star-shaped forms is joined to the clover 
leaves, and the whole attached by guipure 
bars worked with thread. The border may 
be widened to any extent by adding rosettes. 
The last row may be of the clover leaves, 
with the upper point turned to the outside to 
avoid a perfectly straight edge. Fora finish, 
a tiny purled edge, which comes for the pur- 
pose, may be run on all the way around. 
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This describes one of the simplest forms of 
braid lace, but it will be seen on trying that 
the braid that is divided into little ovals 
or —2) = can be shaped into a great va- 
riety of forms. To keep the work in proper 
shape and facilitate its execution, a square of 
paper should be used for a foundation. Af. 
ter the bars have all been made, it is easy to 
rip out the bastings which have held the 
braid in place. 

Prominent always among the ornamental 
things which have a ‘‘ use for being” are bags 
of every denomination. Even a humble 
counterfeit of the bead bags of our pre- 
decessors is attempted, but happily for 
modern eyesight success does ‘not follow 
the efforts, There is, how- 
ever,a bag with the same name 
that is easily made. The 
foundation for a black one is 
black satin covered thickly 
with cut jet beads. These are 
of two sizes. The small ones 
are sewed on in a fine net-work, 
made by stringing a certain 
number of beads on the needle, 
and making a sort of loop. A 
second row is made by catch- 
ing the loops in the middle 
bead of each loop of the previ- 
ous row. Successive rows 
are made in this. way till the 
squares forming each side of 
the bag are covered. In each 
opening of the net- work a 
larger cut jet bead is put in 
afterward. The bag is of the 
usual hand-bag size, and is 
sewed at the top into a clas 
of silver, or metal with a blac 
finish. A fringe of beads or 
an extension of the bead net- 
ting is usually sewed to the 
bottom of the bag. 

One of the new uses for 
crochet-work is a closely fit- 
ting cover to a leather specta- 
cle-case. One which has no 
top flap is to be chosen, as the 
case is to be hung at the side 
like chftelaine properties, and 
slipping the glasses in and out 
must be made as easy as pos- 
sible. The material for work- 
ing the cover should be black 
purse silk, and the stitch used 
that is generally called single 
crochet. No rule is necessary ; 
for after beginning with three 
chain in a ring and widening 
each round for a little way, the 
cover can be worked without 
widening till it is long enough 
to cover the case. After it is 
in place, two rows can be add- 
ed at the top, with sufficient 
narrowing to hold the cover 
on and to conceal the case 
within it. The cover must be 
made to fit closely all the length 
of the case. It will be much 
prettier if before beginning it 
small cut steel or jet beads are 
strung upon the silk, and one 
slipped to the front of every 
stitch. Ribbons or a steel 
chain should be fastened to 
each side of the cover, and se 
cured to a belt-hook or pin. 

It is at this season that the 
worker who is gifted with pru- 
dent foresight prepares the 
gifts for the winter holidays if 
they are to be of her own 
handiwork. The time is 
happily past for the tedious 
work which occupied women 
of leisure, who had little else 
then to amuse them. Now the 
embroiderer has numberless 

ways of getting fine bold ef- 
fects and artistic results with- 
out patiently covering every 
thread of the ground, as of 
yore. A good example of this 
Jin de siecle method of work isa 
superb piano cover of palest 
green plush. It is powdered 
with silver white pond-lilies, 
both flower and pad being rep- 
resented. The flowers are cut 
from pinkish-white satin shot 
with silver threads. The 
couching is done with silver 
thread. The pads, which are 
nearly the natural size, are 
made of green satin, couched 
and veined with gold. The 
only solid embroidery on the 
cloth is the centre of each 
lily and the curled-up stems 
of the leaves. Sparkling cry 
stal nail-heads, cleverly scat- 
tered about, on and near the figures, give 
the very natural illusion of water-drops. A 
worker of ability can herself cut out de- 
signs for applying, but for those who have 
money enough to spend, the shops provide 
everything. One can step into a fancy- 
work shop and select material and pattern, 
and the appliqué figures will be carefully 
basted on the ground, with dots and lines to 
show where a leaf should be veined or a 
seed be worked, or the stems and flower cen- 
tres will be worked for her, and al) she need 
do will be to couch down the edges of the 
figures. Then she can take the piece back, 
and they will make it up in cushion, stand 
cover, or any other form. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
‘TO ATHENS SHALL THE LOVERS WEND.” 


TE are somewhere in the Ionian Sea. It 
W is early morning, shining and calm. 
One happens to be alone on deck, when a 
young man makes his appearance, and ap 
proaches. He is a youth of a diffident and 
ingenuous aspect, English-looking, with just 
enough of a mustache to lend excuse for a 
touch of pomatum. But when, after a great 
deal of apology and blushing and shy ap- 
pealing of eyes, he blurts out what he wants, 
one finds his demand is not nearly so modest 
as his manner: he would like an introduction 
to Lady Cameron of Inverfask! 

“The fact is,” he goes on, in this nervous, 
embarrassed fashion, ‘‘I—I made the ac- 
quaintance of her sister Emily in Milan—and 

I don’t want to have anything underhand 
about it—” 

“Of course not; quite right. Why don’t 
you go straight to lady Cameron, and tell 
her you got to know her sister in Milan?” 

“Tt isn’t as easy as all that,” he answers, 
rather ruefully. ‘‘ She might begin to ques- 
tion Emily—Miss Rosslyn, I mean. And— 
and—there was a kind of informality, don’t 
you know. Isuppose you heard of the lady 

{iss Rosslyn was travelling with being taken 
so seriously ill; and her husband, Mr, Vin- 
cent, would not leave her for a moment al- 
most; and so—so, you see—Emily was pretty 
well alone. And I was staying in the same 
hotel. And—and she used to go every morn- 
ing to the Cathedral—and then I used to meet 
her—and—and the Public Gardens are not far 
off. Well, perhaps I'd better tell you the 
downright truth at once. We are engaged 
to be married.” 

‘The mischief you are!” 

** At least, there is an understanding that 
is quite as good,” he says; and then he goes 
on, with a little becoming hesitation: ‘* And 
I don’t see how any one can object. I am 
my own master now. I can make a settle- 
ment on Emily that I think will satisfy her 
family, however rich they may be—” 

“They are not rich; they are poor—for 
Americans. But why on earth didn’t you go 
to Lady Cameron the very moment you came 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 27. 
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on board at Palermo, and tell her the whole 
story?” 

‘* It isn’t as easy as you seem to think,” he 
makes answer, almost in tones of reproach. 
‘‘ I’m in a kind of way under orders—from 
her. I’ve got to do as I’m bid. But she 
couldn't object to my writing home to my 
mother and sister: they are not in a position 
toask questions. And, you see, if you would 
be so awfully kind as to introduce me to 
Lady Cameron, then through her I could 
make Emily’s acquaintance all fair and square 
and aboveboard, in a proper and regular 
manner, That's how I am instructed, as the 
lawyers say,” adds this poor young man, 
with a dolorous attempt at a smile. 

‘““Very well; come down early to lunch; 
blunder into a seat at our table; and then 
we'll see.” 

That, to our small circle, was the event of 
the day. Sharp at one the young man ap- 
peared at the door of the saloon; he looked 
round with a pretty humility; and at length 
came and gently subsided into the vacant 
seat opposite the Baby. A word or two in- 
troduced him to Lady Cameron, who was 
also on the other side of the table. “And that 
was all he had bargained for; indeed, formal 
introductions are rarely needed on board ship; 
but how could one resist the temptation of 
confronting those two young wretches now 
that they were brought face to face? 

** Miss Emily, may I introduce to you Mr. 
Julian Verrinder?” 

The two abandoned hypocrites bowed 
gravely: he, with downcast eyes, showing 
some little confusion; she, with her statu- 
esque face grown peonylike, not daring to 
look up. Yet perhaps their embarrassment 
remained unnoticed; for just at that moment 
Peggy, as a young house-mistress, was giv- 
ing us her experiences of Highland servants 
as contrasted with the American (or sub-Lrish) 
variety; and of course that was a most inter- 
esting topic for the other manager who rules 
over us all. But it seemed to one of us sit- 
ting there that a great and glorious nation 
like the Americans—a progressive nation—a 
nation clamorously calling attention to its 
gigantic strides—it seemed to one of us that 
such a nation should not stop short at the 
abolition of slavery: it should go a step fur- 
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ther, and abolish domestic service altogether 
as degrading and inhuman. 

‘*And who is to find work for all those 
people, then?” said Mrs. Threepenny - bit. 
‘* Who is to support them?” 

“The state, of course: state compen- 
sation.” 

‘*They are to be brought up in pampered 
idleness?” 

‘Why, certainly!” 

“Then shall the valets rejoice and the 
maidservants skip like the young rams,” ob- 
served Peggy, demurely—and fortunately 
she was but half heard. 

This was a hot and sultry and languorous 
afternoon. Peggy said she wished she had 
brought a few begging letters with her, to 
hang up in her cabin; their coolness, she 
maintained, would turn any place into a re- 
frigerator. Laziness was the order of the day 
on deck; books, chess, dominoes, draughts, 
surreptitious snoozing. But of a sudden, 
just after sunset, a rumor ran like wild-fire 
through the ship that the coast of Greece 
was in sight; there was a quick abandonment 
of these various occupations, and a rush to 
the rail; and there, sure enough, far away in 
the northeast, beyond the dark indigo sea, 
and half hidden in a crimson-tinted mist that 
caught its color from the fading western skies, 
rose one or two mountainous peaks, pale and 
shadowy, in the neighborhood of Cape Mat- 
apan. At once our enthusiastic Sappho was 
in a state of tremulous excitement. What 
was the ancient name of the cape? What?— 
Tenarium, where Hercules slew the serpent? 
And Cape Malea was the next point? And 
Cerigo—Cythera—was right ahead of us? 
These other women—poor, vain, soulless crea- 
tures—were now all going away to their 
state-rooms to dress for dinner; but not so 
Sappho; was it likely, when we should soon 
be approaching the island where Aphrodite 
sprang glorious from the white sea-foam? 
The dusk fell. The sultry day had been 
storing up electricity; blue o oaang flashes 
began to play along the northern horizon. 
But at length we also were forced to leave 
our good Sappho, her arms pensive on the 
rail; we guessed we should find some fruits 
of this rapt contemplation later on. 

Now what vengeful god or goddess, what 
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unholy witch or wizard, threw a spell of in- 
cantation over our ship on this succeeding 
night, so that during the dark hours we were 
whisked away some thousands of miles from 
our proper whereabouts? The next morning 
found us in the Sound of Sleat! There could 
be no doubt about it. A single glance out of 
the port-hole revealed the strangely familiar 
features—the calm glassy blue sea; the bare 
and lonely and apparently tenantless islands; 
the first rays of the sun, streaming over from 
the east, lighting up those solitary shores, 
But—but—if this is the coast of Skye, where 
are the mighty Coolins, with their black and 
jagged peaks piercing the heavens? Aud 
those islands, in their soft and beautiful rose- 
gray, are they not something warmer in tone 
than the wind-swept Hebrides? And then 
again, when one collects one’s scattered 
senses, ought we not by rights to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of Argolis, with, 
Hydra on the one hand, and Agio Giorgio on 
the other, and before us the spacious Gulf of 
gina? It is time to get on deck, to clear 
up these bewildering doubts. 

And here is Peggy, luckily all by herself. 
“Do you know,” he says, with something 
of a rueful smile, ‘‘that when I got up this 
morning and looked out, I thought I was at 
home again!”—and when this tall young lady 
talks about home, it is not Kentucky she has 
in her mind, though ‘twas there she was 
born. 

Suddenly she alters her tone. ‘‘ Now that 
we have a minute together,” says she, rather 
indignantly, ‘‘ perhaps you will tell me when 
I am to get back to my own friends. I came 
away with you. I did not bargain to go 
about with an inspired maniac of a poetess 
and a swearing old Major making bad 
jokes—” 

“Oh, oh! For you to say anything against 
the Major—considering his devotion to you 
—and the way you have been openly carry- 
ing on with him—” ‘ 

“Carrying on!” she says. ‘Much chance 
of carrying on with anybody—while the 
er great eyes are staring at you all the 

ime! 

‘Perhaps the Baby might as well look to 
herself,” one ventures to say. 

** What do you mean?” 
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‘Oh, nothing. But here is some informa- 
tion for you. You know it was merely be- 
cause we had Amélie Dumaresa thrown on 
our hands that you and we got separated 
when we went on shore. But this time, 
while we are at Athens, the Dumaresqs are 
going to stay at a hotel, to save the trouble 
of coming back each night to the steamer 
And you may be sure that the Major will 
dine at a hotel, for the sake of variety—yes, 
and Sappho too, if anybody will ask her—” 

‘And we shall be together again and by 
ourselves!” says Peggy. with a quick delight 
shining in her eyes. ‘' That will be some 
thing to make up! And I'll tell you what we 
must do. After dinner the missis and you 
must come into my cabin; and I'll get out 
my banjo; and we'll have one of the real old 
evenings! I think we'll give old Father 
‘Time what for; we'll make things hum a lit- 
tle!’ But here her face falls. ** There's the 
taby—I forgot her.’ 

Ts she so very austere?” 

‘Oh, she is too solemn for anything!” says 
Peggy, with a certain impatience, though she 
is fond enough of the serious-minded amily 
all the same ‘She ought to go into some 
religious retreat—some sisterhood; that will 
be the end of it all, | know. And here she 
is coming now. Didn't I tell you? I never 
can get a word with anybody without find 
ing her tg eyes staring at me! 

And so we steamed on through the lumi 
nous and glancing azure, on the one hand 
the ruddy island of gina, on the other the 
mountainous coast that leads away down to 

Sunium’s marbled steep.” It was a de 
lightful, idle, dreamy kind of morning—not 
the kind of morning on which one wanted 
to be startled or even surprised; so that 
when a very gentle-voiced and gentle-eyed 
luly came up to our Mrs, Threepenny hit, 
ul held out her binocular glass, and said, 
quietly, * Wouldn't you like to look at the 
Acropolis?” the smaller woman could only 
stammer out, in a frightened sort of way, 

The—the Acropolis of Athens?” 

The next instant she was on her feet, 
staring eagerly and gogglecyed. For yon- 
der, unmistakably, were the distant and 
lofty heights, with a glimmer of gray col 
umos, and with a strip of gray town far 
helow; and yonder, too, were the scarred 
and shaggy slopes of Mount Iymettus , 
while down by the blue sea was the bold 
cimeter-sweep of the shores of Salamis. The 
lirst impression we received was one of ex- 
treme loueliness and lifelessness, despite the 
presence of that powdered gray city. There 
was not a boat moving anywhere on these 
shining clear waters; the coast-line seemed 
strangely uninhabited For one thing, we 
were not going round into the Peirweus, on 
account of certain rumors of fever that had 
reached us at Syracuse; we were making in 
for the solitary litth Bay of Phalerum; and 
that we took possession of, and had all to 
ourselves 

‘ Peggy,” said Mes. Threepenny-bit, some 
little time thereafter, when we had got ready 
to go ashore for a preliminary look round — 
and she spoke in a low voice— have you 
heard’ Mr. Hitrevo is going to stay at the 
same hotel with the Dumaresaqs.” 

Peggy said nothing, but looked much. 

‘And they have asked us to lunch with 
them to-morrow,” her friend continued; “and 
I have accepted for all of us.” 

‘ Will the Russian be there?” asked Peggy. 

‘That depends on whether Amélie Du 
maresq wants him to be there. It is all her 
arrangement. If she wishes him to be there, 
he will be there. She has a way of getting 
everything she wants—cven if it were the 
moon, I should think.’ 

* And Wolfenberg?” 

‘ Peggy,” said the smaller woman, *‘ Mr. 
Wolfenberg is in charge of them! Do you 
mean to say there might be a possibility of 
the Russian being present as their guest— 
making up a family party, almost—and Wolf 
enberg absent? That would be too—too— 
much! 

* Yet such things have happened,” ob 
served Peggy calmly, as she watched the 
men bringing the boats round to take us in 
to the land 

Truly it is an ignominious thing that you 
have to approach Athens by either rail or 
tramway; but travellers must be content; 
and when we got ashore we took our tickets 
in the empty little station of Phalerum, just 
as if we had been going to Greenwich. And 
when the train came in, our party of four got 
possession of a compartment in the most 
ordinary way ; there positively woukl have 
been no enthusiasm, no excitement, no re- 
calling of ancient deeds and ancient glories, 
had not our dear Sappho skipped in also, 
foliowed by the Major in pursuit of Peggy. 
And in vain did Sappho strive to conceal 
her exaltation. As we moved out into the 
arid and dusty plain, she was all eagerness 
to catch a glimpse of the river Cephissus— 
the Cephissus in which the youthful Theseus 
had bathed before going up to the palace of 
King geus to claim his rights: Alas! there 
was no Cephissus. It had all gone away. 
We saw one or two channels in the limy soil 
that might at one time or another have been 
a river-bed, but were now more likely to be 
frequented by lizards than by fish. And 
there would be no Ilissus either, then? she 
demanded. And no Fountain of Callir- 
rhoe? 

‘The whole place is burned up,” said the 
Major, who seemed secretly to rejoice in her 
disappointment. * And sha'n't we be roasted 
alive in this blessed town! I tell you, about 
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the only cool thing we are likely to find in 
Athens is the frieze of the Parthenon.” 

He giggled; but no one else did. This 
brutality seemed to set the seal on our degra- 
dation, It was only fit that we should arrive 
in Athens carrying railway tickets in our 
hands. 

But on reaching the terminus we managed 
to throw off those two—our party of four 
just filled a carriage; and as we drove away 
we caught sight of the Major having per- 
force, and probably with a very ill grace, to 
offer a seat in his vehicle to his forlorn com- 
poaien. We saw no more of Sappho for a 
ong time thereafter—not, indeed, until we 
found her in front of the litte Temple of 
Nike Apteros, absorbed and awe-stricken, 
and no doubt dreaming of the black-sailed 
ships coming back from Crete, far out on 
yonder blue plain of sea. 

We made direct away for the Acropolis, 
of course, our first stage in the ever-ascend- 
ing route being the Temple of Theseus, where 
we found the Dumaresgs and Wolfenberg— 
the Russian being unexpectedly absent. Amé- 
lie Dumaresq—who was somehow always the 
central figure of any such chance - formed 
group,and whose opinions seemed to demand 
attention—did not appear to have been im- 
pressed by the Theseum. It was smaller 
than she had anticipated. It had been copied 
so often that itself looked like a copy. Roofed 
over, it had the appearance of a museum. It 
was too complete. There was not enough 
ruin about it. If the Venetians, in besieging 
the Acropolis, had thrown a few bombs into 
this building, and knocked it about a bit, it 
would have been infinitely improved. It 
wanted the letting in of daylight—and a 
background of blue sky for the pillars. And 
so forth. Wolfenberg listened. 

‘Améhe,” said he, with a smile, “come 
with me. I will show you something that 
will interest you.” 

He took her to the end of the building, 
where, out of range of the sunlight, there 
were several swarthy-complexioned figures 
lying in various attitudes prone on the steps, 
either asleep or merely basking in luxurious 
idleness. It was all very picturesque and 
fine in color—the diverse costumes, the warm 
tones of the shadowed marble, the palpita- 
ting hot air beyond, the aerial tints of the 
distant hills. And here also, walking about 
in very brave array, were a couple of Cre- 
tans—a couple of unmistakable cut-throats, 
if physioguomy ever spoke a word of truth. 
They stared at her; she stared at them; it 
was not her eyes—those bold, lustrous black 
eyes—that were first abashed. 

But then again, when our panting borses 
had dragged us away up the stony hill, and 
when on foot we had ascended the worn and 
steep steps of the Propylea, and when at 
length, after toiling across a wilderness of 
broken pillars, pedestals, architraves, cor- 
nices, and the like, the marble fragments ly- 
ing tumbled about among parched weeds 
and thistles—when at length we came in 
front of the Parthenon—there was no dispo- 
sition to criticise, nor even to speak, mani- 
fested by this young woman. Such artist- 
soul as she possessed seemed entirely en- 
tranced by the simplicity and grandeur of 
this spectacle; and not only that, but by the 
actual beauty of the color—those lonely and 
lofty columns, golden-white and saffron - 
stained, shining calm and fair against the 
dark, deep, pellucid blue of a perfectly cloud- 
less sky. No we or any other represen- 
tation of the Parthenon, can give any one 
the faintest idea of this rich and vivid and 
exquisite color; nor can all the photographs 
that ever were manufactured convey the least 
impression of the vastness of the ruin, or of 
its height, and remoteness from the rest of 
the surrounding world. You forget that 
there is a populous city with its swarms of 
houses lying scattered about somewhere 
down in the valley. You forget the long 
centuries of wrong and rapine and outrage 
that have swept by like so many tempests, 
destroying much, but not destroying all. 
These columns, broken and defaced as they 
ure, seem to rise above such transitory things 
—to be somchow dissociated from the earth; 
voiceless, they appear to be holding commun- 
jon with the still heavens, and to have be- 
come immortal through their imperishable 
beauty. For already we had begun to yield 
to the strange faseination that, while you are 
in Athens, seems to draw you involuntarily 
away up to this grand, lonely, beautiful 
thing, and to leave you pretty well indiffer- 
ent to aught else. 

Not but that there were plenty of other 
objects of intensest interest up here on the 
Acropolis. Each one of our scattered party 
seemed to go his own way, wandering about, 
finding out for himself or herself, and not 
anxious for any companionship. Groups 
formed by accident, then separated again; 
one amateur explorer would be chiefly in- 
terested in the traces left by Turk and Chris- 
tian on the Greek walls; another would go 
about examining the ornamentation of fallen 
a and capitals; a third might have 

1is eyes attracted by the great panorama of 
sea and plain and mountain, with the mar- 
ble quarries of Pentelicus gleaming white on 
the far hillside. And so it was without any 
surprise that one came across Ernest Wolfen- 
berg, standing quite by himself, in front of 
the little Temple of the Caryatides, 

‘Isn't it strange,” he began to say, in his 
thoughtful and dispassionate manner, ‘‘ how 
difficult it is for official nind—and for 
some other minds as well—to draw the line 
between preservation and restoration? They 


eannot for the life of them leave things 
alone; they must of necessity bring in the 
modern mechanic to tinker and beautify. 
And there’s another thing they can’t resist 
doing: when they find anything detachable, 
they can’t help rushing off with it at once to 
a museum, and putting it in a glass case if 
that is possible. And yet half the value of 
memorials of ancient life and art lies in their 
being allowed to remain én situ. Just im- 
agine how immeasurably interesting it would 
be if the excavators would leave a house in 
Pompeii precisely as they found it: every 
object—every knitting-needle, and lamp, and 
dish, and wineglass—in its place, just as it 
was when the ashes began to fall, But they 
couldn't bring themselves to do that. be 
mbst snatch up every article, and away wit 
it to the Naples Museum, where there are 
dozens and hundreds of them already. And 
the restorers are infinitely worse. Look at 
this beautiful little building that has been 
talked about for ages and ages. I suppose 
putting in that wedge of entablature may be 
forgiven—perhaps it was necessary; but, you 
see, they couldn't stop there; the to 
add a brand-new Caryatid. The ‘Temple of 
the Six Virgins ought to have six figures; 
they couldn’t leave i with five, so they added 
anew one, And then, naturally, you begin 
to consider everything suspect. These bits 
of egg-and-dart decoration lying about, how 
do you know that the modern mechanic's 
chisel has not been tinkering at them? And 
yet,” he went on presently, ‘‘1 must try to 
believe that the seroll-work inside the Erech- 
theum has been left untouched; it is so in- 
describably beautiful. Did you notice it 
particularly in the inner temple and over the 
doorway? It is well sheltered there; perhaps 
that accounts for its perfect state. Come, 
shall we g6 round and have another look?” 

Well,a second visit, although the afternoon 
was drawing on, was no great hardship; for 
the Erechtheum is far and away the most 
graceful of all the Acropolis monuments, 
Moreover, the entrance was only a few yards 
distant. But we were suddenly to be recall- 
ed from these architectural questions to more 
iiving interests. We were just about to pass 
round by the steps leading up to the tall and 
elegant Lonic pillars, when we perceived two 
figures there at the base of the columns, and 
ery half a yard or so within. They were 
*aul Hitrovo and Amélie Dumaresq. It could 
not be said that there was any effort at con- 
cealment on their part; still, their appearance 
here was in a measure startling, for the Rus- 
sian had not hitherto been visible during the 
day Another thing: ordinarily, in talking 
to Hitrovo, Amélie regarded him with frank 
and upturned and smiling eyes; but now her 
head was downcast; her face was concerned 
and grave; she was vaguely scoring the dust 
with the point of her sunshade. He, on the 
other hand, had his eyes intently fixed on her, 
so that neither noticed the approach of stran- 
gers. 

Wolfenberg turned quickly aside, perhaps 
pretending to have seen nothing. 

“Some other time—any time,” he said, 
hurriedly, and yet with some affectation of 
calm indifference. ‘* The fact is, a prelimi- 
nary glance round is quite enough for to- 
day; now we know where to come for closer 
study. And—and we must not let the wo- 
men folk get tired, especially Mrs. Dumaresq, 
who is not very strong. Have you seen her 
of late? 1 suppose she is sitting down some- 
where, talking to some one. 1 must go and 
try to tind her, anyway. There are your peo- 
ple coming round yonder by the Parthenon.” 
And so he went away; and those two, what- 
ever they were talking about, were left un- 
disturbed. 

It was drawing towards dusk when we 
got back to the little wooden jetty at Phale- 
rum; and twilight had fallen by the time the 
ship's boat had carried us out to the Orotania. 
This evening at dinner we had a new experi- 
ence: the vacant spaces at our table were 
conspicuous. And we should hardly have 
imagined that we should so have felt the ab- 
sence of three people who, not so very long 
ago, had been entirely strangers to us. But 
there was this about Amélie Dumaresq in 
particular—that whether she attracted or re- 
yelled you, you could not but be impressed 

»y her presence. She was there, very much 
in evidence; of strong and assertive vitality ; 
full-pulsating, as it were, with gayety and 
the enjoyment. of life, and perfectly well 
aware of ail her wilfulness, her charm, her 
intrepid opinions, and (not least) the power 
of the laughing blaze of her black eyes. 
Wolfenberg, too, in his more retiring way, 
had grown to interest us deeply; we seemed 
to miss the fine, thoughtful, ascetic face, the 
sympathetic gray eyes, even the quietly hu- 
morous fashion in which he was wont to 
apologize for the young lady’s audacities. 
As for the sad-faced mother— But she was 
content to remain mostly in the background, 
a not unconcerned spectator of what was go- 
ing on 

lowever, we were not wholly deserted; 
for Julian Verrinder, seeing these unoccu- 
pied places, made bold to come and take one 
of them, with many and modest excuses. 
And nothing could exceed the courteous and 
pleasant manner in which he tried to ingra- 
tiate himself with Lady Cameron and with 
our Mrs, Threepenny-bit, offering them all 
kinds of things they didn’t want, asking 
them shy questions about their day's doings, 
and meekly listening, and never obtruding a 
word about himself. And he 1 with 


all their opinions before they h ge them 
half uttered, until they could not 


t have 
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been convinced that he was a most intelli- 
gent young man. On the surface he did not 
pay much attention to Emily Rosslyn; but 

had the ineffable pleasure of tendering 
her the cruet-stand, in jhe temporary absence 
of the steward, or he would venture to rec- 
ommend the fresh salad, or the olives, or the 
caviare. As for her, the young wretch af- 
fected to treat him as almost an absolute 
stranger; she would hardly even vouchsafe 
him a timid ‘‘ No, tumk you!” Perhaps she 
was in trembling terror lest some incautious 
word or sign might betray the amazing truth. 

It was a beautiful night on deck, the stars 
and planets Jambent in the deep violet vault. 
There was a perfect silence; the famous city 
was far enough away to send us no par | 
while we guessed that now there would not 
be much of tumult up there on the solitary 
heights of the Acropolis, near to the throb- 
bing and yet benign and tranquil skies. If 
there could be anything anywhere ont of 
consonance with the prevailing calm in which 
the world was shrouded, it could only be, 
perhaps, in some solitary and aching heart, 

nestioning itself, or nerving itself for the 

uture; and such things are kept hidden 
away and unrevealed. 

“Did you speak to Mr. Wolfenberg to- 
day?” asked Peggy of her friend, as they 
were leaning on the rail, and looking across 
the black water to the dim, uncertain lights. 

**Oh yes.” 

** And he is to be of the party at the hotel 
to-morrow?” 

“* 1 understand so.” 

“Tam glad of that,” she says; and then 
she adds, slowly, “ Because—because—other- 
wise, I don’t think I should have gone.” 

(ro nx oontinvgp.) 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CRERVEY. 
VIIL—FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 


TIYHE plants which bear no true flowers 

form the largest, and, in some respects, 
the most interesting part of the vegetable 
kingdom. To the lover of the microscope 
they afford an unfailing pleasure. They 
grow everywhere, in city and country, in 
wet and dry places, iv the hottest and the 
coldest climates, aud possess this advantage 
over our garden plants, that many of them 
can be studied in winter. First in order of 
existence, they prepared the wor by making 
moulds and soil, for higher orders of plants 
to grow. They also made the present life of 
man possible by creating great beds of peat 
and coal for his use. Even now, when the 
vast forest trees of the coal measures have 
dwindled to rushlikg and trailing represen- 
tatives, this lowly order of plants is useful. 
They cover bare rocks with verdure. No 
place is so bleak, 80 exposed, so visited with 
storms and tempests that a moss or lichen 
cannot grow there’ Within a thousand feet 
of the snow-line, on the fearful peaks of the 
Himalayas and Andes, where no foot of man 
ever has been or ever will tread, where it is 
ever lonely, save as the wild condor or eagle 
looks upon it—even there some of these 
humble plants grow, cause rocks to crumble, 
form soil, and do their assigned part in the 
vast economy of nature. By the interlacing 
of their numerous roots they form a spongy 
soil which retains moisture and prevents in- 
undations, 

Mr. Ruskin says of the mosses and lichens: 
“Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong 
in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat nor 
pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, con- 
stant-hearted, is intrusted the weaving of the 
dark, eternal tapestries of the hills; to them, 
slow- pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing 
of their endless imagery. Sharing the still 
ness of the unimpassioned rock, they share 
also its endurance; and while the winds of 
departing spring scatter the white hawthorn 
blossoms like drifted snow, and summer 
duns in the parched meadow the drooping 
of its cowslip gold, far above, among the 
mountains, the silver lichen spot rests, star- 
like, on the stone, and the gathering orange 
stain upon the edge of yonder western peak 
reflects the sunset of a thousand years.” 

The term Cryptogamic was employed by 
Linnwus, meaning hidden flowers; that is, 
if there were in these plants organs answer- 
ing to stamens and pistils, he was unable to 
find them. Since then, they have been found 
in all but the very lowest orders, but the 
name, and its English equivalent, ‘ flower- 
less plants,” is still retained; for the answer- 
ing organs are truly hidden, and their union 
produces singular, for a long time unsus- 

ed, results. 

It would seem as if the lower down we 
go among plants, the more mysterious and 
complicated is their behavior. Even when 
studied under powerful microscopes, it is 
difficult to grasp in detail their wonderful 
story. One thing is apparent at first study, 
and that is, that the cellular arrangement is 
simpler, gong none of those * differ- 
entiated ” cells, which appear even in the 
seed embryo of the higher plant. 

In the vaseular division of Cryptogams 
there is a frame-work of wood, formed of 
hardened cell walls; in the cellular division, 
no such tough frame-work exisis—only « 
mass of cellular tissue, one cell adjoining 
another. In such plants the sap does not 
circulate, but water passes freely through 
the cell walls. The protoplasm which lines 
the cell walls is like the protoplasm of the 
higher plants, and is assimilated in the sate 
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manner from air, soil, and water. Since 
protoplasm forms the tissues of animals as 
well as of plants, including the lower orders 
of both, it is not surprising that the bound- 
ary line separating the two kingdoms should 
be blurred and difficult to define. There are 
plants that look like animals, and animals 
that look like plants. Take the sea-anemone 
(animal) and the mesembryanthemum (vege- 


table) as examples. Who can tell from their - 


outward ap where each belongs? 
Many animals have no heads, nor legs, nor 
even stomachs, They are riveted to one 
spot. Many vegetables are furnished with 
cilia which enable them to swim freely about, 
to sport and caper, roll over and over, with 
every appearance of creatures at play, Many 
have no leaves, nor roots, nor even green 
cells. How then are we to know where to 
assign these lower orders of beings which 
approach so near each otherY Except in the 
ease of parasitic plants, there is one sure 
test. If the creature lives on air and water, 
assimilating the gases found therein, it is 
vegetable, since animals always feed upon 
other animals or plants. 

For a long time the lowest orders of para- 
sitic plants, such as those rodlike bodies call- 
ed bacteria, were considered animal in their 
nature, They constitute the great class of 
harmful plants which M. Pasteur and others 
have patiently studied. Through the extend- 
ed researches of such men, whose works and 
their results read like fairy tales, we know 
many things for a certainty, and are likely 
to know many more, where once all was 
doubt and mystery. The business of these 
plants is to disintegrate and destroy. The 
fungi, ferments, moulds, microbes, cause 
blight on fruit, disease and death among 
animals and men. After death they reduce 
our bodies to decay. Theirs is the mission 
to bring back “dust to dust.” Thus disin- 
tegrated, animal life becomcs rourishment 
for other plant life, which in turn supports 
living animals. Nothing is lost. Life and 
death are synonymous with change. They 
follow each other in an endless circle, and 
there is nothing unchangeable but the soul 
of man 

The presence of wood among the softer 
cellular tissues indicates that our plant be- 
longs to the first great division, Vascular 
Cryptogams. This includes, according to 
their rank, Equisetums, Filices or ferns, 
Adder’s - tongues, Lycopods or club - mosses, 
Selaginelle, including ipestes or quillworts, 
Mafsilias, and the Azolla, Unlike mosses, 
most of these plants attain some size, and 
stand erect, and need a tough frame-work to 
hold them firm. They are also called Pteri 
odophytes, meaning fern plants. They are 
Acrogens, a word which means that they 
grow by constant additions to their tip, the 
diameters not enlarging. As the first growth 
dies, the living tip is left by itself to form a 
new plantiet, aod this is one way of propa 
gation. 

Highest in rank are the horse-tails or scour- 
ing-rushes. The botanical name of this fam 
ily is Equisetaceer. The termination acee 
cuts a large figure in botanical nomenclature. 
After separating it from most words they 
are comparatively pronounceable, and in 
deed recognizable 

Remains of horse-tails. twenty feet high 
are found in coal beds, With Selaginellas 
forty or fifty feet high, immense Sigillarias, 
and. large ferns, these plants are among the 
oldest in the earth's lristory, and are found in 
the upper beds of the upper Silurian rocks, 
mm the lower old red sandstone, in the oolitic, 
abd in the coal formations. In the coal era 
especially, from Arctic to Antarctic Ocean, 
they covered the whole earth with rank 
forests. Forming successive generations of 
tangled growth in great dismal swamps, 
these gigantic trees and ferns were prostra- 
tel ove after another, covered with mud and 
pressed by sea sand, till peat and coal beds 
were stored away for the earth's latest era, 
When man should run his factories, his rail 
reads and steamships, by their aid. 

The stem of an Equisetum is made up of 
hollow reeds, jointed, grooved, each joint 
furnished with upright teeth, which clasp 
the stem like a sheath. Children like to pull 
these sections apart, and see how neatly they 
fit into each other. From some of the joints 
radiate branches which look like finely cut 


leaves. The cuticle of the stem contains © 


numerdéus fine bits of silica, which made 
some of them useful for scouring purposes 
before the manufacture of sapolio. At the 
top of the stem the fructification is borne. 
Several shield-shaped bodies containing 


spore-cases are attached by short stalks to * 


the stem like a cone. When ripe the spore- 
cases split open and the spores escape. 
Spores differ from seeds in that they are 
single cells, and do not give rise at once to 
the succeeding fruit-bearing plant. Falling 
upon the ground, aspore germinates a minute 
cellular expansion, called the prothallus. 
Elaters, four hairlike bodies, formed by the 
splitting of the outer coat, are attached to the 
spores, and are very susceptible to changes 
of moisture. When moist they coil around 
the spore; when dry they fly open, often with 
a jerk which starts the spore from its spore- 
case. 

Upon the prothallus appear in course of 
time in depressions of the surface flask-shaped 
bodies termed archegonia, or pistillidia,which 
serve the purpose of pistils in the upper 
grades of plants. Upon the same or a dif 


ferent prothallus are produced globular- 
shoped bodies, antheridia, from which issue 
pro- 


humerous infinitesimal autherozvids, 
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vided with two cilia, which swim about in 
water. These find their way to the arche- 
= pass into the central cell or oosphere, 
rom which is germiuated the jointed stalk, 
which in turn bears spores. Thus the horse- 
tails and all their allies have two genera- 
tions, one the prothallus, the other the spore- 
producing. 

We have about a dozen varieties. In all 
there are twenty-five species, The la . 
E. maximum, is used in Sweden for fodder 
for horses. They all frequent banks of 
streams or marshes. The root is a root stock, 
and when it is cut gives rise to se e 
plants, They are therefore very difficult to 
exterminate. 

Ferns, next in rank, will be the subject of 
a separate Tr. 

The Adder’s-tongue family has two fepre- 
sentatives — Botrychium, or moonwort, and 
true Adder’s-tongue, They are fernlike 
plants, not common, found in rich woods, 
unlike ferns in that the first appearing fronds 
are not circinate, but erect, The fruitage is 
borne on spikes or panicles, The prothallus 
is developed underground, and has no green 
color; it is therefore difficult to find. The 
spores are copious, yellow in color, The 
roots often bear starchy tubers. 

= ya or club-mosses, are those most 
used for Christmas decorations. Every one 
knows the ground-pine and the running pine. 
The creeping stem sends up short branches, 
covered with scalelike leaves. The fertile 
stalks bear the spore-bearing leaves arranged 
in cones. The spore-cases are found at the 
base of the leaves, as in conifers. The cases 
split around like a clam-shell; and drop the 
spores, which germinate an underground 
prothallus of considerable size. 

One of the Scotch coal beds is found to 
consist almost entirely of the spores and 
spore-cases of some Lycopod. There are 
one hundred species (nine with us), some of 
which delight in great heat, and some in 
cold. In New Zealand they grow as large 
as small shrubs. They affect bleak and 
exposed situations; and many a rock or 
bare hill-side owes its beauty to the humble 
Lycopod, The tiniest species grows in bogs 
with the Sphagnum moss. Our conserva- 
tories offer some choice species of Lycopods 
and Selaginellas. They make beautiful bas. 
ket plants, which even orchids need not blush 
to associate with. Sometimes in a florist’s 
the resurrection-plant from Mexico may be 
seen, In the dry season this club-moss rolls 
itself up into a dry ball, and is blown about 
by the winds over the arid plains. Placed 
in water it will revive, turn green, and spread 
out its withered branches like arbor-vite, 

The spore powder of club-mosses cannot 
be wetted, If you rub it over your band and 
thrust your band into water, no moisture can 
touch your skin. For this reason the powder 
is used to cover pills. It is highly inflam. 
mable, and is used in theatres to produce 
artificial lightning, It also makes « beauti- 
ful blue dye. 

Selagivelle and Isoetes differ from the 
club- mosses in one important particular. 
They bear two kinds of spores, small and 
large. The latter, macrospores, produce the 
prothallus which bears archegonia. The 
former, microspores, pe | numerous, send 
out the antherozoids which fertilize the 
archegonia, and develop the second genera- 
tion of the plant life 

The most common Selaginella is S. rupes- 
tris, not over three inches high, running over 
dry rocks, grayish-green in color, looking 
like a moss. We have only three species. 

The Isoetes are so unlike Selaginelle in 
appearance, it seems strange that they should 
be classed together. The common name is 
quillworts. They are aquatic, often entire- 
ly under water. They are grasslike, The 
leaves are thick at the base, and taper sharp 
ly. They lie one over the other, like the 
layers of a corm or bulb. The spores are 
found in the bases of the leaves, the macro- 
spores in the outside leaves, the microspores 
on the inner. 

The Marsilias and the Azolla are aquatic 
slants, rooted in mud, small, but little known. 

hey bear large and small spores, Marsilia 
quadrifolia might be mistaken for a four 
leaved clover. 

Azolla looks like a creeping moss or liver 
wort. It is reddish in hue, very delicate and 
pretty. A. caroliniana is our only species. 


A LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 
BY AGNES BAILEY, ORMSBEE. 


O those who have all the beauties of 
nature spread out before them, whose 
waking hours are full of light, who can al- 
ways see the faces of those nearest and dear- 
est, realize what it means to be blind? To 
walk through life in constant darkness, see- 
ing neither sunlight nor starlight, aay flowers 
nor smiling faces’ Think what it must be 
never to drop into an easy chair and read the 
daily newspapers or lazily to ne rtgy a _— 
sant hour with a favorite book! And yet 
this is the lot of more than a thousand men 
and women in New York and Brooklyn. 
The proportion, indeed, seems small when 
you consider the two million lives in those 
cities; but imagine yourself one of that thou 
sand, and the idea of proportion is over- 
whelmed in a wave of sympathy and pity. 
Shut out from so much that makes life 
pleasant, even the vast stores of knowledge, 
culture, and enjoyment which the free libra 
ries open on every hand to others are as 
nothing to these people, save through the in- 





tervention of the lighted eyes and kindly 
a of — ae , 

o supply this very need, to fill hun 
minds, five blind young women started mad 
eral years ago to collect funds to establish a 
library for the blind. Now, books printed 
for the blind are quite expensive. Only one 
paces house, and that in Louisville, 

entucky, issues them. They are larger 
and more bulky than common books. The 
raised letters, or points, des to be read 
by the fingers, must be large in size and per- 
fectly defined in form, and the paper on 
which the impressioris are made is thick and 
similar to blotting-paper, except that it has 
a bard-finished surface. The bindings to 
hold these clumsy books in place must be 
firm and strong, There is no such thing as 
paper-bound books or dainty éditions de luxe 
for the blind. Books of any size, when em- 
bossed for the blind, have to be divided in 
several volumes to be manageable, and each 
volume when closed looks not unlike « filled 
scrap-book, so wide apart do its leaves stand, 
Ben Hur, for instance, is printed for the 
blind in four volumes, each half as large as 
an unabridged dictionary, This book in 
this form costs $14. Dickens's novels cost 
about $10 each, while historical works cost 
even more. 

It was no small undertaking which these 
blind girls entered upon; but, after many 
struggles, sufficient money was raised to 
make a small beginning, and the library was 
opened in New York. It was found, how- 
ever, after one or two years, that the major- 
ity of its readers lived in Brooklyn, and after 
a year of discouragement, during which these 
books in raised letters were closed and pack- 
ed away in a storehouse, the library was 
opened in Brooklyn, in the Sunday-school 
rooms of the Church of the Messiah, on 
Clermont Avenue, by the kind permission of 
Dr. Baker, the church’s rector. ‘There, mod- 
estly stored on plain bookshelves, may be 
seen the books that are so precious to sight- 
less eyes. 

The number of books has slowly increased, 
until now there are nearly three hundred of 
them, They are all familiar books. Dick- 
ens is represented by 7'he Old Curiosity 
Shop, David Copperfield, and Dombey and Son. 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, Pilgrim's 
Progress lrving's Sketch-book, Arabian Nights, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Shakespeare's Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, and Midsummer 
Night's Dream are at home on these shelves, 
while the Bible, poems of Longfellow, Ten- 
nyson, and Holmes, and hymns and selec- 
tions compiled by the revered Mr. Anagnos, 
find devoted readers, ‘i 

These books are embossed in one of two 
kinds of type or blind print. One consists 
simply of raised Arabic letters, large enough 
so that a sensitive touch can distinguish the 
form of one from another. Some letters 
are strikingly out of proportion, that they 
may not be confused with others that are 
similar, Thus an ‘‘e” is made large, that it 
may not be taken for ‘‘c.” This print is 
called lined letter. The point print, called 
New York point, is arranged on a basis of 
six dots‘ © °, and the alphabet is made 
up by different combinations of these dots— 
a method similar to the Morse telegraphic 
alphabet. There are two other blind alpha- 
bets, but they are rarely used in this country. 
Of the thousand blind people in New York 
and Brooklyn about two-thirds have been 
taught to read more or less with their fingers, 
the majority reading point print, while the 
fingers of the few best educated can trace 
rapidly and intelligently both styles. Their 
library is opened every Wednesday after. 
noon from four o'clock to five, and it is 
pathetic to see delight steal over sensitive 
faces as the longed-for book is placed in the 
reader's hands. Too eager to wait longer, 
he sinks upon a seat, and with quivering 
fingers traces a few lines, as a reader skims 
the page with his eyes. 

The librarian, Miss K. Radcliffe, is her- 
self blind, but she handles the books and 
waits upon the library’s patrons with a 
cheerful face. Indeed, blind people are pro 
verbially cheerful, and pleasant chat and 
laughter float around the large bare room 
during the library hour. Perhaps the dark- 
ening of the eyes lights the inner vision, and 
endows the blind with their cheerful natures. 
Perhaps this is the true interpretation of 
‘He giveth sight to the blind.” 

The library, whose formal name is the 
New York Free Library for the Blind, is 
under the charge of the Mizpah Circle of 
Brooklyn, the only club or association of 
the blind in the two cities. It consists of 
twenty-five blind members, and thirty asso- 
ciates who have their sight. This circle, 
whose president is E. P. Morford, and whose 
treasurer is Albert Zaiss, meets every month 
for social pleasures, There is reading aloud, 
vocal and instrumental music, and now and 
then a bitof dancing. But the circle’s prime 
ambition is to gather funds for an industrial 
home where not only the blind may be taught 
to be self-supporting, but where, when age or 
illness overtakes them, they may have a place 
to turn to besides that humiliating refuge 
the county almshouse. The circle has laid 
by $1600 for this purpose, and if every see- 
ing person would give a small thank. offering 
for his sight, the home would not be so far 
off as it seems now. At least $10,000 is 
needed for a start. 

Those who were born blind have not the 
mental reminiscences that those who lost 
their sight through illness or accident pos- 
sess, and the latter are better able to de- 
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scribe the phenomena of life to those blind 
from birth than seeing people. But although 
people usually think of the blind as a peo- 
ple set apart, the stronger, more resolute na- 
tures among them deny this. They say that 
blind men can enter upon any business of © 
which they are capable the same as other 
men, and they point out men who are suc- 
cessful as coal-dealers, liverymen, travelling 

stationers as proof of their 
They have special writing-tab- 
lets made of corrugated pasteboard. Paper 
is creased into the ridges of the tablet, and 
by this means those who have learned to 
write the Arabic script can write legibly 
and evenly, For those to whom this is 
impossible there are other tablets on which 
they write the point alphabet by puncturing 
the paper with a small sharp awl. They 
have their watches, too, so that a blind 
man’s business appointments are as punc- 
tually kept us those of his more fortunate 
competitors. 

But with all these aids it takes more force 
than blind men usually possess to enter 
upon unusual pursuits, and it is those trades 
which are easily acquired and which require 
exactness of touch, like mattress, brush, and 
broom making, weaving baskets and caning 
chairs, that the great majority of the blind 
turn to for a livelihood. These trades 
rarely furnish anything but a scanty living, 
so that poverty is too often a constant com 
panion to these workers, It is believed if 
there were an industrial home for the blind, 
where slight supervision and ail, which 
even the most skilful blind workers need to 
be efficient, could be given, the number of 
trades opened to them might be increased, 
The teaching of trades would have to be 
special, and would require great care and 
patience, but it would lessen the pressure 
upon the already over-crowded trades, and be 
of lasting benefit to many who sorely need 
to be raised from their position of unde- 
served penury 


THE LITTLE RIFT. 

W ATCH beginnings. There is always a 

point where the entering wedge breaks 
in, and after this the progress of disintegra- 
tion is easy. It is the first quarrel which 
makes possible the next, and after one or 
two fights and reconciliations, those who 
love each other, it may be devotedly, grow 
accustomed to strife, and no longer feel 
horror-stricken at the bare mention of it. 
The little rift is not more than a hand- 
breadth, but it may widen and broaden, un 
til alienation and distress and the wreck of 
all household happiness follow the first tiny 
fracture of peace. 

In the union of husband and wife, which 
is the most intimate and confidential relation- 
ship on earth, there must be something more 
than mere superficial admiration, the one for 
the other. These two have pledged to one 
another a life-long consecration. Their in 
terests are to be in common. Nothing can 
affect one without equally affecting the 
other, For weal or woe, they have joined 
hands, and to the whole outside world they 
present a united front. 

And yet, if testimony could be taken, it 
would be found that many married people 
have not been perfectly happy during the 
early years of wedlock. There has been 
friction. There has been disappointment. 
The little rift has been suffered to open the 
way for estrangement. 

‘* We decided,” said a man whose long life 
has been singularly tranquil and satisfactory 
—‘' we decided, my wife and 1, when we were 
married, that we would never Jet the sun go 
down on any lack of peace between us, We 
would ask one another's pardon if necessary, 
but we would never quarrel, One or the 
other should always give up a point on 
which both could not agree, and whatever 
else came to us, we resolved to have no dis 
cord,” 

Beware of the little rift. 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Canotine.—As your wedding is in the evening, you 
should have bridemaids in a procession, or at least a 
maid of honor to attend you at church, 

ns. T. W.—French laces in stripes, in flowered pat- 
terns, and in large ovals are most used for net dresses. 
There are also very handsome corded laces, but at 
present Spanish lace is seldom seen. 

Orventat.—The Eton and Mikado jackets will prob- 
ably be worn again in the autumn. A dress like your 
sample will look well with a coat waist, or a belted 
back and jacket front. If the latter, have a vest of 
green ribbed silk made double-breasted, with narrow 
revers collar, 

L. G. 8.—Use violet or green velvet ribbons for a 
coraclet, as a collar, and in a narrow pleating on the 
foot of the skirt of your white crépon dress, One of 
the new speckled serges, black on a tan or gray-bine 
ground, will make a stylish travelling dress for autumn. 
Watch the Bazar for earliest hints of the styles of next 
reason, 

Rustio.—For your bed-spread get rose-colored India 
silk with a =, large flower design, or with much 
green foliage. ake the spread — enough to hang 
half-way to the floor, line it with plain rose or white 
surah, and trim the sides and foot with a roche or 
ruffle of the silk bound on each edge with green rib- 
bon, the shade of the green most used in the foliage. 
Have a searf length of a single breadth similarly 
trimmed to throw across the pillows; or else attach it 
by two large ribbon bows to a ribbon passed along the 
head-board, and let it droop on the pillows. A nice 
sateen or cretonne will be less costly than silk, and 
can also be hed in suitable designs. A card on the day 
of the wedding is sufficient. 

Yerarvy Sunsoriner.—A bicycling dress should be of 
durable tweed or serge. The straight skirt is about 
three yards wide, and reaches the instep. Some riders 
prefer the front of the skirt longer than the back. A 
jacket to match the skirt is worn over a shirt wairt of 
tennis flannel or of cotton Cheviot. The corselet 

rincesse dress is also liked with a bodice, a Swiss 
belt, or a high corselet cut in one with the skirt, 
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Salon committee almost a sufficient number of votes for such 
mention, but having left the school of Julien there was some 
personal ae on the subject, and she failed to receive the 
mention, though again hung on the line. This picture, “ Les 
Voisins,” was sent to the Chicago Exhibition of '89 and sold. 
After the famous quarrel between the French artists which led 
to the founding of the Salon cf the Champ de Mars, Miss Nourse 
decided to follow the example of Dagnan-Bouveret and other 
prominent young French artists, and exhibit in what was then 
called the New Salon. As all interested in French art and 
artists know, the t question of bestowing medals as rewards 
of merit was decided against by the committee in charge. Not 
even honorable mention is now accorded any artist’s work in 
the pearye de Mars, the merit of the picture being proven by 
the fact of its acceptance and the manner in which it is hung. 
When Miss Nourse’s pictures, three in number, were received, 
they were greeted with acclamations by the committee, and all 
were well hung. The Art Museum of Cincinnati has just pur- 
chased her Jast year’s picture, ‘‘ Vendredi Saint” (Good Friday), 
painted in Rome. A wealthy Cincinnati lady is negotiating for 
the Salon picture here given, and which has already received 
such very favorable criticisms in Europe. This example of 
Miss Nourse’s work requires no description. ‘‘Le Repas en 
Famille” appeals to all who are interested in the family life of 
the French peasantry. It was painted in Paris Jast winter, 
and presents to us a true picture of the peasant’s home life, 
where love and faith elevate and ennoble the humblest char- 
acter. 

Miss Nourse has spent a winter in Russia, where she made 
many interesting sketches, and two winters in Italy, studying 
the old masters. She is at present working in Holland. Inde- 
fatigable in her desire to do good work, she spends eight hours 
a day at her painting, out-of-doors when possible. I have 
known her to work out in the cold windy rains of northern 
France until her models—hardy fisher-people—wept from the 
cold, and refused to remain, and until her own feet and hands 
were severely frost-bitten. She and her sister live among the 

ple in the villages where she works, and are known and 
oved for their great charity. She has exhibited her work in all 
the large cities of Europe. The Royal Academy of London 
hung two of her pictures ‘‘on the line” last spring; and a 
brilliant future is predicted for her by the most eminent French 
artists. ANNA SEATON SCHMIDT. 
















































A PARIS HOUSE GOWN. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


Ts graceful house gown by Levastre is of mauve crépe de Chine 

The corsage is trimmed on the left side with a drapery of pale 
yellow lace falling below the waist, and on the right side with 
draped revers of the mauve crépe. The sash is formed of two yellow 
satin ribbons hooked under a large bow with ends falling low on the 
skirt. Sleeves of crépe de Chine are loosely puffed to the elbow, end- 
ing there in a large flounce of yellow lace. 

A quaintly pretty ball dress is of broché mauve silk. The low 
pointed corsage is trimmed with two large revers of violet velvet 
Fined with white lace, starting from the shoulders and coming down 
to a point under a passe in the back. The front is the same as the 
back, with the exception of the passe at the point. Sleeves of violet 
velvet end at the elbow, and are gathered in the middle by a “ pop- 
py-leaf” ruche in mauve shades, one over the other. The top of the 
corsage and the bottom of the skirt are also trimmed with the *‘ pop- 
py leaves” arranged as a flounce. 


“LE REPAS EN FAMILLE.” 


See illustration on page 676, 


ISS ELIZABETH NOURSE, of Cincinnati, whose Salon picture, 

** Le Repas en Famille,” we reproduce in this number, is a de- 
scendant of the famous Rebecca Nourse of Salem, and is one of 
America’s most promising young artists. When a child she-showed 
such a decided love and talent for drawing that her parents per- 
mitted her to enter the Art School of Cincinnati at the early age of 
thirteen, from which time she has devoted her life to the study of art. 
After a thorough course in the Art School of her native city, she went 
with her sister, Louise C. Nourse, to Paris. Entering the school of 
M. Julien, she received the highest praise for her correct drawing. 
Shej was soon advised by the best French artists not to study in 
any particular school, her originality and strength being so marked 
that they predicted for her a great future, and feared the loss of in- 
dividuality in her work from constant academic training. Her first 
Salon picture was painted during that winter in Paris. It was ac- 
cepted, and hung on the line, an unusual honor for a new applicant. 
Following the advice of eminent French artists, she left Julien’s Rs 1 
school at the end of the winter and became a pupil of Carolus 
Duran. Her next year’s Salon picture was considered by many able 
critics as deserving of honorable mention. She received from the A BALL TOILETTE 
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THE IVORY GATE." 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Aurwon or “Aus Sorts any Conprrions of Men,” 
“Curonen or Ginron,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE DAY AFTER THE GHOST. 
w= Mr. Dering arrived at his office 


next morning be observed that bis 
table bad not been arranged forhim. Imag 
ine the surprise of the housewife should she 
come down to breakfast and find the ham 
und the toast and the tea placed upon the 
table without the decent cloth! With such 
eyes did Mr. Dering gaze upon the pile of 
yesterday's letters lying upon bis blotting 
pad, the pens in disorder, the papers heaped 
about anyhow, the dust of yesterday every 
where. Such a thing had never happened 
before in his whole experience of fifty-five 
years. He touched his bell sharply. 

Why he asked, hanging up his coat 
without turning around ‘why is not my 
table put in order?” He turned and saw his 
clerk standing at the open door. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! Checkley, what is the matter?’ 

For the ancient servitor stood with droop 
ing heal and melancholy face and bent 
His hands hung down in the 
attitude of one who waits to serve. But he 
did not'serve. He stood still, and he made 
ho reply 

He understood now. Since the apparition 
of South Square he had had time to reflect. 
Hle now understood the whole business from 
the beginning to the end. One hand there 
was, and only one, concerned with the case 
Now he understood the meaning of the fre 
quent fits of abstraction, the long silences, 
this strange forgetfulness which made his 
master mix up days and hours, and caused 
him to wonder what he had done, and where 
he had been on this and that evening. And 
somebody else knew. The girl knew. She 
had told her lover. She had told her brother 
That was why the new partner langhed and 
defied them. It was on his charge that 
young Arundel had been foreed to leave the 
country. It was he who declared that he 
had seen him place the stolen notes in the 
safe. It was he who had charged young 
Austin and whispered suspicions into the 
mind of Sir Samuel. Now the truth would 
come out, and they would all turn upon him, 
and his master would have to be told. Who 
would tell him? How could they tell him? 
Yet he must be told. And what would be 
done to the jealous servant? And how 
could the old lawyer, with such a knowledge 
about himself, continue to work at his office? 
All was finished. He would be sent about 
his business. His master would go home 
and stay there — with an attendant. How 
could he continue to live without his work 
todo? What would he do all day? With 
whom would he talk? Everything finished 
and done with. Everything— 

He stood, therefore, stricken dumb, hum- 
ble, waiting for reproof. 

Are you ill, Checkley?” asked Mr. De- 
ring. ** You logk ill. What is the matter?” 

I am not ill,” he replied, in a hollow 
voice, with a dismal shake of the head. . “1 
im vot exactly fl. Yes, lam ill. I tried to 
put your table in order for you this morn 
ing. but IT eoulda’t; I really couldn't. I feel 
as if I conidn't never do anything for you— 
never again. After sixty years’ service, it's 
hard to feel like that.” 

He moved tg the table and began mechani 
cally laying the papers straight 

No one has touched your table but me 
for sixty years. It's hard to think that 
another hand will do this for you—and do it 
quite as well, you'll think. That's what we 
get for faithful serviee.” He put the papers 
all wrotig, because his old eyes were dimmed 
with unaccustomed moisture. Checkley had 
long since ceased to weep over the sorrows 
of others, even in the most moving situations, 
when, for instance, he himself carried off 
the sticks instead of the rent. But no man 
is so old that he cannot weep over his own 
misfortunes. Checkley’s eye was therefore 
dimmed with the tear of compassion, which 
is the sister of charity : 

‘I do not understand you this morning, 
Checkley. Have you had any unpleasant 
ness with Mr, Austin—with any of the peo- 
ple’ : 

“No—no, Only that I had better go be- 
fore | am turned out. That's ‘all. That's 
all” —be repeated the words in despair. 

Nothing but that.” 

"Who is going to turn you out? What 
do you mean, Checkley? What the devil do 
you mean by going on like this? Am I not 
master here? Whocan turn you out?” 

You can, sir, and you will—and Td 
rather, if you'll excuse the liberty, go out of 
my own accord. I'm a small man—only a 
very small man—but, thank God! I've got 
enough to give me a crust of bread and 
cheese to live upon.” 

I tell you what, Checkley; you had bet- 
ter go home and lie down and rest a little. 
You are upset. Now, at our age we can't 
afford to be upset. Go home, and be easy. 
(ld friends don’t part quite so easily as you 
think.” Mr. Dering spoke kindly and gen- 
uy. One must be patient with so old a 
servant. 

Checkley sobbed and choked. Like a child 
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shoulders 
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he sobbed. Like a child of four, Checkley 


choked and sniffed ‘You don’t urider- 
stand,” he said. ‘‘ Oh no—you can’t under- 
stand. It's what I saw last night.” 

** This is very wonderful. What did you 
see’ A ghost?” 


‘* Worse than a ghost—who cares for a 


ghost? Ghosts can’t tarn a man out of his 
place and bring him to be a laughing-stock. 
No—no. It was a man that | saw, not a 
ghost.” 

‘If you can find it possible to talk reason- 
ably "—Mr. Dering took his chair and tore 
open an envelope—‘‘when you can find it pos- 
sible to talk reasonably, I will listen. Mean- 
time, I really think that you had better go 
home and liedown for an hour ortwo, Your 
nerves are shaken; you hardly know what 
you are saying.” 

‘‘T was in Gray's Inn yesterday evening. 
By accident, at eight.” He spoke in gasps, 
watching his master curiously. ‘‘ By acci- 
dent—not spying. No—by accident. On my 
way to my club—at the Salutation. Walk 
ing through South Square. Not thinking 
of anything. Looking about me—careless 
ike.” 


“South Square, Gray's Inn. That is the 
place where the man Edmund Gray lives; 
the man we want to find and cannot find.” 

‘*Oh! Lord! Lord!” exclaimed the clerk. 
“Is it possible?” He lifted his hand and 
raised his eyes to heaven and groaned. Then 
he resumed his narrative. 

‘*Coming through the passage, I looked 
up to the windows of No. 22—Mr. Edmund 
Gray's chambers, you know.” 

“I believe so.” Mr. Dering’s face be- 
trayed no emotion at all. ‘‘Go on; I am 
told so.” 

‘‘In the window I saw Mr. Edmund Gray 
himself—himself.” 

‘Curious. You have seen him—but why 
not?” 

The man we've all been so anxious to 
find. The man who endorsed the check and 
wrote the letters and got the papers—there 
he was!” 

‘* Question of identity. How did you know 
him, since you had never seen ‘him before?” 

This question Checkley shirked 

‘* He came down stairs five minutes after 
wards, while I was still looking up at the 
windows. Came down stairs, and walked 
out of the square—made as if he was going 
out by way of Raymond's Buildings—much 
as if he might be going to Bedford Row.” 

‘These details are unimportant. Again— 
how did you know him?” 

‘I asked the policeman who the gentle- 
man was. He said it was Mr. Edmund Gray. 
I asked the newspaper boy at the Holborn 
entrance. He said it was Mr. Edmund Gray, 
and that everybody knew him.” 

“So everybody knows him. Well, Check- 
ley, I see nothing so very remarkable about 
your seeing a man so well known in the Inn. 
It adds nothing to our knowledge, That he 
exists we know already. Whiat share, if any, 
he has had in this case of ours remains still 
a mystery. Unless, that is, you have found 
out something ele 

Checkley gazed upon his master with a 
kind of stupor. ‘‘No—no,” he murmured. 
“T can't.” 

‘What did you do, when you found out 
that it was the man?” 

** Nothing.” 

“You did nothing. Well—under the cir- 
cumstances I don’t know what you could 
have done.” 

“ And he walked away.” 

“Oh! He walkedaway. Very important 
indeed. But, Checkley, this story does not 
in the least account for your strange agita- 
tion this morning. Have you anything more 
to tell me? I see that you have, but you 
seem to experience more than usual difficulty 
in getting it out.” 

The clerk hesitated. ‘‘ Do you,” he asked, 
at last—‘‘ do you—happen—to know Gray's 
Inn?” 

“*T dare say I have been there—years ago. 
Why?” 

‘Oh! you haven't been there lately, have 
you?” 

‘Not lately—not for forty years, or some 
such inconsiderable period. Why?” 

‘*T thought you might yourself have met 
Mr. Edmund Gray—been to his chambers, 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Dering sat upright and laid his hand 
upon his letters, ** Checkley,” he said, “I 
am always willing to make allowance for 
yous in mental etree, but I think I have 
made allowance enough. Come to the point. 
Have you lost any money?” 

‘‘No—no; not so bad as that—but bad 
enough. No, I couldn't afford to lose mon 
ey. Ihaven't got enough to spare any. But 
I got a shock—kind of stroke—partly be 
cause of the man I met, and partly because 
of the person with him.” 

“Oh! who was that? Are we arriving at 
something?” 

**T hadn't told you that. The person who 
was sitting at the open window with him, 
who came down stairs with him, and walked 
out of the square with him, was no other 
than your own ward, Miss Elsie Arundel her- 
self!’ 

“Oh! why not?” asked Mr. Dering, care- 
leasly. ‘‘She told’ me yesterday—was it?— 
that she knows him.” 

“If it had been any one else she was With,” 
he replied, mixing up his grammar—* if it 
had been any one else who was with her—I 
wouldn't have been surprised. But to see 

(Continued on pagl G85, Supplement.) 


‘HOBSON'S CHOICE.” 

BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 
FSS ree eee 
Here's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes! 
Here's to the lass with but one, sir!” 

Ned Barksdale sang it coming across the 
lawn, where new - fallen leaves stirred in 
clouds at his quick footsteps. All about fell 
the golden stillness of October sunshine, yet 
nothing in all the landscape was fresher or 
— wholesome than the handsome young 

ace. 

His voice was not loud, but of a carrying 
quality that made the singing plain to his 
aunt’s ear, as she sat on the piazza. She 
smiled over it, but shook her head at his 
upproach, saying, 

‘My boy, it is hardly safe for your taste 
to be so catholic.” 

The young fellow laughed brightly. “ You 
mean, I suppose, that as in marrying I have 
only Hobson's choice, I ought to coptine my 
admiration within the narrowest bounds,” 
he said, dropping down upon the piazza 
edge, and baring his moist forehead to the 
soft south wind. 

His aunt looked a little anxiously over her 
shoulder into the open hall-door, and said to 
some ove within: ‘‘ Constance, here is Ed- 
muod! Come out and see him.” 

As Ned sprang up the steps, a tallish, 
handsome girl, with sparkling eyes and thin 
scarlet lips, came out of the door, gave him 
a greeting, then said, eagerly : 

“Oh, Ned -—- Mr. Barksdale — what good 
wind blew you here? Just now I'm gladder 
to see you than an angel of light!” 

“Indeed!” Ned bowed low, his band 
upon his heart in mock reverence, the mer- 
riest smile a abont his firm, yellow- 
fringed mouth. ‘‘ May I ask if it is myself 
or my possibilities that are so welcome?” 

*Both,” the girl said, with a smile to 
maich his own. “It goes without saying 
that you yourself are welcome as flowers in 
May to any woman hereabout. And the 
particular woman now confronting you—” 

“What of her? Does she want my horse, 
my dog, or—my life-long devotion?” he 
asked, laughing a little as the other paused 
and dropped her eyes 

‘Only that you will take her to the party 
to-night—at Major Riley's, you know. It’s a 
dance; so Aunt Mary's conscience forbids her 
going, and the Carys, upon whom I usually 
depend, have just sent word that their grand- 
mother is dead, so of course they cannot go,” 
Constance said, rapidly, a faint red flushing 
her clear pallor under the gaze of his dark 
blue eyes. 

Before Ned could answer, his aunt said, 
looking away from the pair: 

**I do hope there’s nothing to hinder your 
going, Edmund. Luey Page is sure to be 
there. I hear she got home yesterday.” 

Again the lids dropped over Constance’s 
brilliant eyes. Ned's mouth grew decorously 
grave. though the laugh lurked still in his 
eyes. He turned to the elder lady and said, 
shaking his head: 

“Are you certain of that, Aunt Mary? I 
have my doubts, born of experience, which 
has very nearly made me believe your Lucy 
Page is a myth—a sort of Mrs. Harris with 
modern improvements.” 

** You'll see,” retorted Aunt Mary. “ And 
when you do—” 

“ Ah. when Ido!” Ned broke in. ‘‘ Behold 
me, a lamb for the slaughter, meet sacrifice 
for the altar of this divinity of yours that I 
have been taught to worship unseen, un- 
known!” 

Constance Brierly turned her back upon 
the pair and said, over her shoulder, ‘‘ Then 
it is settled that we go?” 

**Certainly. Wouldn't miss it for a new 
couple of hounds,” Edmund called after ber 
as she went slowly up the wide dark stair- 
way and out of sight, 

Mrs. Lane dropped her voice to say: ‘I 
hope Constance did not hear what you said 
first, Edmund. She's 4 good enough girl, 
and my husband's niege, but I think she 
would let few things stand between her and 
whatever she wanted.” 

Edmund tried to look mystified. Mrs. 
Lane went on, a faint flash in ber withered 
cheek : 

‘Of course she has known from the first, 
but sometimes I have fancied that she—that 
you—in fact, that seeing so much of each 
other might be bad for both.” 

Ned took a turn up and down the piazza 
that brought bim up at last face to face with 
Mrs. Lane. For a minute his eyes met hers 
steadily, then dropped under her gaze as he 
said, hardly above a whisper, 

“Aunt Mary, do you really think she 
cares?” 

**T am afraid so,” Mrs. Lane said. ‘“ That 
is why I ventured this word of caution. I 
would be very sorry for her, only I know your 
fortune and tion are much more to her 
than yourself.” 

Ned sat down, sighing deeply. ‘‘ That's 
the worst of it all,” be said. ‘Aunt Mary, I 
feel like a cowardly fortune-hunter whenever 
I think of Lucy Page, yet my honor as a gen- 
tleman demands that I ask her to marry me.” 

Aunt Mary's hand fell softly on his head 
as she answered low: “ Dear boy, I hope it 
will all come right. It would be too much 
for that pitiful old romance to shadow the 
lives of a new generation.” 


It was indeed a pitiful old romance, still 
dimly remembered, gossiped over in whis- 


pers by the elders of the country-side. The 
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actors in it, handsome Tom Barksdale and 
Lucy Randolph, lovers betrothed, had been 
blown apart, almost at the altar’s foot, by 
the gusty passion of a family feud. Major 

olph, Lucy's father, chose to fall out 
not with Tom, but with the Wyeths, his 
next neighbors and long-time friends. When 
Tom did not at once take arms in behalf of 
the Randolph side of the dispute,which was 
over a line fence, the Major swore roundly 
he was no son-in-law for him. 

By consequence, handsome Tom went 
away to the Mexican war, then just begin- 
ning; later to California and fortune. Com- 
ing thence thirty years after, he found that 
re had been married out of hand to his 
rival. Nelson Carter had died a year from 
his wedding-day, leaving a tiny girl baby. 
The child grew up, married early, and died, 
leaving, as her mother had done, a baby 
Lucy to buffet with the world. 

Handsome Tom had not married, maybe 
for lack of time, maybe because he had tin 
erty to be constant. His home-coming made 
a sensation, especially among the numerous 
Barksdales, who had more blood than money. 
As handsome Tom's brothers were al! dead, 
he had no scruple at buying up all the dis 
membered plantation, and making it a finer 
place than it had been even in the olden 
golden days. 

Barksdale kith and kin were welcome 
there every day in the year, but it soon came 
to be understood that Edmund, the one gran«- 
son of handsome Tom's elder brother. was 
to inherit the land—indeed, the bulk of his 
great-uncle’s fortune. 

Nobody gave a thought to Lucy Randolph's 
small granddaughter—that old affair was so 
very old, you see. When handsome Tom 
died, ten years after his home-coming, his 
will made talk through three counties. It 
was a bulky document. Hardly a Barksdale 
was forgotten, never an old friend or de- 
pendent. Quite half of the million was par 
celled out among them. The other half was 
divided ‘‘in trust for my grandnephew Ed- 
mund Drigges Barksdale, to become his ab- 
solute property when he is thirty years old, 
if he shall be or shall have been the husband 
of Lucy Randolph Page; otherwise to be di 
vided equally among all the heirs of my late 
father, Edmund Barksdale.” 

At first Ned was furious, vowed he would 
take no dollar upon such monstrous condi 
tions. A little later his mind altered, for the 
dead man had written 


“Dear Nep,—I never played the coward 
but once in my life—when I left my Lucy 
to heart-break and death because I was too 
proud to overlook the ravings of a foolish 
old man. Atonement is out of my power. 
Will you try to make it to her grandchild? 
I could give the girl money, and make ber 
the prey of scoundrels. My wish is to give 
her, instead, the protection of a strong arm, 
an honest heart. By your name and Saner. 
I charge you to keep and cherish her. In 
full faith that you will do it, the earth will 
lie lighter over Your loving uncle, 

“Tuomas Drieers BARKSDALE 


Ned could have laughed cheerily at fleeting 
fortune. He could in no wise hetray a dead 
man's trust. He wonld at once have set 
about his wooing, but that fate, in the guise 
of an invalid father,took Miss Page to Cal 
ifornia for an indefinite period. Anyway, 
there was no great need of haste. She was just 
turned twenty; Ned, twenty-five. Though 
they lived in adjoining counties, the young 
people, oddly enough, had never met. There 
really seemed to be fate in it. Inthe natural 
course of things they ought to have known 
each other very well. Indeed, Ned had made 
twenty efforts to see Lucy before his uncle 
died; but somehow he was always too late or 
too early, in the right place at the wrong 
time, and vice versa. Thus it chanced that 
the Rileys’ party was likely to mark an epoch 
in his history. 


There meaning glances followed him, as, 
with Constance Brierly upon his arm, he 
walked the room's length to greet the cor 
dial hostess. Expectation was on edge 
There sat Lucy Page in the great chimney 
recess, speaking brightly, smiling softly, 
with the welcoming group about her; here 
walked Constance Brierly, gowned in soft 
black, with red roses at her breast, and lips 
outglowing their scarlet hue. As to looks, 
Lucy was not to be named in the same day 
with her; besides, had not Edmund for a 
twelvemonth past come almost daily within 
the focus of her charms? 

Who could hope he had come out seath 
less? Not his neighbors—his kiusfolk cer 
tainly—who felt, perhaps pardonably, that a 
cup so overflowing as his deserved this dash 
of bitterness. They were not envious or 
malicious, merely human, and curious in 
the interest with which they watched his 
encounter with Lucy Page 

A slight creature she, with dark bair full 
of red lights, and birdlike suggestions in the 
motion of head and hand, Otherwise there 
was nothing salient; yet Constance Brierly 
felt herself tremble at sight of her; and so 
feeling, set her teeth hard. Yet the very 
next minute she gave her unconscious rival a 
cordial eful greeting, and so managed it 
that Ned was established at her right hand 

Then Miss Brierly floated off, scattering, 
right and left, smiles as sweetly glowing as 
the roses on ber breast. Two hours later, 
when Ned came up to ber. in a pause of the 
dan c, she said, with a brilliant smile; 
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“Ah, what itis to be born o> Ned, she 
is all that even you deserve, and she might 
so easily have been horrid.” 

Ned laughed, not quite pomp saying, ‘‘I 
hope you Lave kept me some dances.” 

** Just one. You would not deserve even 
that under other conditions. As it is, I for- 
give you; you shall have Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley—the very last.” 

Ned's face fell. ‘I'm engaged for that; 
besides, I don’t want to wait. Give me this 
waltz,” he said, taking her hand to lead her out. 

She drew away, dropped hima little courte- 
sy, and said, with the prettiest confusion: 
“Oh, forgive me! I am stupid, I thought 
Miss Page was not dancing to-night.” 

* Will you come?” Ned's hand was out- 
stretched, his eyes full in hers. 

“If I do—what?” she said, slowly, and 
yielding to his impulse, was whirled awry. 

The y Bad born of his persistence flamed 
.up but to fade. Before the waltz was done, 
she knew that Ned’s heart was irrecoverably 
lost to Lucy Page. He was to see her on 
the morrow; after that it would be too late, 
for — Even in her own consciouswess, Lucy's 
rival got no further. But something she 
would do, and quickly. Ned himself had 
armed her. Out of his own mouth he 
should be overthrown, condemned. As he 
left her in search of a fan, she sank down 
beside Miss Susan Tatterall, who made it the 
serious business of life to tell whatever she 
heard—with variations. 

Seenting news, she pounced eagerly on 
Constance. ‘‘ Do tell me how Ned likes the 
sweetheart his uncle picked for him? Or 
don't he choose to talk about her to you?” 
the spinster said, with meaning stress on the 
provoun. 

Constance laughed easily. “ Why not? I 
wish you had heard us. Ned, dear Miss Tat- 
terall, is a gentleman—a hero. As he said 
to-day, he has Hobson's choice, and I know 
he means to make the very best of it.” 

‘‘Umph! Hobson's choice or not, she’s a 
heap too good for him. I hope somebody ‘Il 
tell her so before it’s too late,” Miss Tatterall 
sniffed, as she took herself away, 

Constance looked after her and smiled 

Exactly four weeks later Ned Barksdale 
found himself riding away from Miss Lucy 
Page's presence in a most desperately bad 
humor, to say nothing of the real ache at his 
heart. For he had fallen an instant victim 
to her sweet eyes, and until to-day she had 
certainly let him believe that he had found 
favor in her sight. Now, in spite of all, she 
had refused him, so sweetly, so calmly, with 
such thoroughbred consideration, as to leave 
him no ray or figment of hope. She meant 
what she said—no more, no less. He had 
lost at one blow happiness, fortune, the 
chance of joyful obedience to the wish of 
the dead. ‘The wherefore of it was beyond 
him. Think as hard as he might along the 
days since he saw her first, he could not ad- 
mit that it was wholly conceit, his thought 
that she was at least not unwilling to be 
wooed and won. No, he had not been mis- 
taken, hers was an honest soul; besides, the 
most finished coquetry could not compass 
the flush and sparkle wherewith at the first 
of it she had welcomed him. 

Something had come between—but what? 
Deep in that absorbing riddle, he rode for- 
ward with bent head and hanging rein, heed- 
less of where he went, until a tearful voice 
from the road's middle said: 

“Thank the Lord! I never did think I 
could be so glad to see a man!” 

“ Why, what's wrong, Miss Susan?” Ned 
asked, springing from his horse and going up 
ty» sliss Tatterall, who stood, a muddy image 
of despair. 

“ Everything’s wrong,” she retorted. “First 
it rains a week, always does in November; 
next the road is beastly at best, now simply 
villanous; and I fool enough to think I could 
drive a balky horse over it, and wicked enough 
to bring my poor sister Anice along with me. 
We started to town shopping; got this far— 
five miles; now that four-footed wretch ”’— 
nodding at the flea-bitten gray—‘‘ has made 
up his mind and body not to stir a step for- 
ward or back with anybody in the buggy. 
I've put dirt in his mouth, tied my g—tied a 
string on his ear, unhitched and turned him 
round till I was dizzy enough to drop; still 
he won't; and here it’s raining again, and 
looks like it meant to keep on all day. I 
dop't mind about myself. t dmerve nothing 
better. But Anice, poor thing! I'm sure it ‘ll 
be the death—” stopping short, and beginning 
to swallow hard. 

‘Oh, L hope not,” Ned said, soothingly. 
* Nothing worse than a little fright.” 

Miss Tatterall glanced at him, as she an- 
swered, with a sniff: ‘‘ Little you know her, 
poor delicate dear! Why, she’s all nerves, 
and liable to heart-disease. If she dies, I'm 
her murderer—me and that beast!” shaking 
her fist at the gray, who stood with dropped 
head and bolted ears stock-still betwixt the 
shafts of the big substantial buggy, inside 
which, snug from the pelting rain, sat “ poor 
Anice,” the moral of fat and flaccid content- 
ment. 

So she had sat for the hour since Gray 
Jim had recourse to masterly inactivity by 
way of ending a journey not at all to his 
mind. Susan's first thought was to wrap her 
snug and warm in rugand apron. From this 
shelter she had not stirred, though period- 
ically she stuck out her head like a turtle 
from his shell to say, in a voice of tearful en- 
couragement: 

** Hadn't you better get in, Susan? I think 
he'll go now.” 
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Susan, thin and wiry as the other was lym- 
phatic, had got in and out unweariedly, 
striven with all her knowledge to move or 
melt the ill-conditioned beast. She had just 
said, despairingly, ‘‘ Anice, ye will have to 

out; he won't budge till you do,” when 
‘ed’s arrival changed her wailing to thanks- 
giving: 

A glance showed Ned where the trouble 
lay. Gray Jim was so fat, that the burden 
of himself was all he could safely carry over 
roads hough-deep in mud. He might be able 
to drag the buggy and Miss Susan’s feather- 
weight a little space further. Anice’s too, 
too solid flesh was out of the question. She 
must ride behind Ned. Luckily, Brown 
Beauty was a weight-carrier. In such fash- 
ion, they might hope to reach the house he 
had just quitted—the Beverly homestead, in 
Which temporarily abede Miss Lucy Page. 

Ned fairly writhed at the thought of 
coming before her in this grotesque fashion. 
Being, as he was, a gentleman in something 
more than name, he put himself quite out of 
court beside the succor of these two plain, 
elderly women who had but the claim of 
womanhood. 

The audacity of his plan struck Miss Su- 
san dumb. She might have protested even 
to the point of tears, but that Anice fell in 
with it so readily. 

**Lor!” said the good creature, as she was 
pushed and pulled upon Brown Beauty's 
back. “ Lor, Susan! I ‘ain’t felt so young in 
twenty years, not since I rode behind you 
the winter we went to singin’-school.” 

Miss Susan gathered her reins with a du- 
bious cluck. ‘‘I don’t know as we orter go 
to the Beverly's,” she began. 

Ned cut short her hesitation. 
go anywhere else before dark. 
Hobson's choice.” 

Miss Susan started a little at the words. 
As she looked after Ned, guiding his horse 
so carefully with one hand, while the other 
held both of Anice’s gripped tight around 
him, she said to herself, too low for other 
hearing, 

“T'm ‘fraid, my boy, you said that once 
when you ought not; but if I've helped to 
do mischief, why, I ain't too proud to try 
and undo it.” 


“You can’t 
It's really 


Miss Lucy Page sat that rainy afternoon 
in the Beverly parlor victoriously miserable. 
The Beverly children, Dick and Jetty, stood 
chattering like magpies beside a front win- 
dow. Presently Dick called out : 

“Oh, Couthin Luthy, come yere! Yonder 
comes Mither Ned Barksdale, an’ I thee be'th 
goin’ to peddlin’. Lookth like he’th got a 
big pack up behind him.” ° 

“He's got a wagon, too. I see it comin’ 
on behind.” Jetty said, eagerly, resolved not 
to be behind her brother in discoveries. 

Five minutes later Lucy was hearing from 
Miss Susan the story of their peril and res- 
cue, which wound up with : 

**Ned said we had ter come— Hobson's 
choice. I reckon he means always by that 
the choice that pleases him best.” 

Her eyes rested full on Lucy, who blushed 
a rosy red, remembering a somewhat earlier 
communication of Miss Susan’s. After all, 
Ned was true and kind—too true for feign- 
ing if he had not loved her for herself. He 
was in the hall, trying to escape Mrs. Beverly's 
insistent hospitality. If he went away— 

Lucy ran to the door, and said, appealing- 
ly, not daring to look in his face: “ Please 
stay, Mr. Barksdale. You know you said 
could not. I have spent the last half- 
1our in changing my mind, and am dread- 
fully in want of some one to keep my fickle- 
ness in countenance.” 

Mrs. Beverly, good soul, had discreetly 
vanished. 

Ned bent to Lucy’s ear, and said, very low, 
“If you keep me now, Lucy, you must do it 
for always.” 

And Lucy said, simply, ‘I will.” 


OTHER PEOPLE'S FAILINGS. 


“ Ts faults and the failings of others; 
Mistakes, all in vain to regret; 

The obstacles (hetter not mentioned) 
That duty or pleasure beset; 

The unfortanate things on. life's pathway; 
The weather, that contrary elf; 

Housekeeping and servanis; thy feelings, 
Perplexities, troubles—thyself.” 


These quaint lines are furnished as the em- 
bodiment of subjects to be avoided in con- 
versation, and really hold much wisdom in a 
very small compass, If we take them apart, 
and consider each line separately, we shall 
find that there is very little left to be avoided 
—some may think very little left to be talked 
of, so fruitful and so popular are the themes 
excliided, 

The faults and the failings of others are 
always 2 prolific topic, and whether it be 
the feeling of superiority which comes from 
discussion of the frailties of our neighbors 
whose ways of sinning are not our ways, or 
a sentiment akin to the pleasure which the 
French cynic declares we all find in the mis- 
fortunes of our best friends, certainly it is a 
favorite theme even among those who try to 
love their neighbors as themselves. 

Then the mistakes! How wearisome to 
hear continual regrets and vain repetitions 
of sorrow! Yet with what complacency we 
sometimes dwell‘on our own errors of omis- 
sion or commission, never dreaming that 
anything which concerns our own precious 
selves can be really indifferent to others. 
Aud so with the obstacles to duty or plea- 


sure, and all the other things to be avoid- 
ed, culminating in that important key-word, 
“* Thyself.” Yes, that is the paramount thing, 
and all the conversation classes in existence 
strenuously insist on the necessity of rele- 

ting that highly interesting and absorb- 
fog personality to a peaceful and obscure re- 
tirement. 

If politeness really be, as has been said, 
the ‘‘art of listening with interest to some- 
thing you know all about told by some one 
who knows nothing of it,” then our little 
distich holds the essence of politeness in its 

lain phraseology, which bids us shun all that 
8 uninteresting to others, and which would 
too heavily tax their powers of endurance. 

It does open a wide field of conjecture as 
to what subjects can be chosen by two indi- 
viduals equally bent on being agreeable ac- 
cording to these lines. But it requires only 
a little thonght to perceive the richness and 
variety of topics outside of these rhymed 
limitations; and by preserving an even bal- 
ance of mind, and avoiding aggressive parti- 
sanship, we may sail gracefully over the wa- 
ters of conversation without touching any of 
its dangerous reefs or getting stranded in un- 
interesting shallows. 


THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE 
FUND. 


BY CLARE BUNCE. 


| N a quiet street outside the beat of travel, 

and unable to secure the necessary funds 
to make a fitting display of its wonderful 
wares, is housed the ‘* Turkish Compassion- 
ate Fund,” a charity that deserves the inter- 
est and the help of all womankind. 

It was inaugurated under most distinguish- 

ed patronage, is endorsed by many of our 
best-known social leaders, asks ‘‘ not alms, 
but work,” and yet to the great majority of 
New-Yorkers it is utterly unknown. It of- 
fers embroideries more wonderful than any 
the shops contain, gowns that are marvels 
of filmy cn ke draperies that are superb, 
and a multitude of truly exquisite objects. 
Its prices are far from extravagant. Its ob- 
ject is.to supply work where work is sorely 
needed, and it is entitled to the warmest sup- 
port. 
In the year 1878, when the Russo-Turkish 
war was at its height, and horrors of which 
we in the West have but a faint idea were 
of daily occurrence, there flocked into Con- 
stantinople from the outlying districts thou- 
sands of women and children, hungry, des- 
titute, and forlorn, They had been driven 
from their homes,were widowed and father- 
less, and they came to the capital in search 
of relief. In this pitiable plight, with their 
countrymen engaged in war, and their gov- 
erument taxed to its uttermost, they were 
without friends and without help, till, under 
the patronage of the Baroness Burdett-Coutis, 
was organized the ‘“ Turkish Compassionate 
Fund.” 

Sir Henry Layard, then British Ambassador 
to Constantinople, together with Lady Lay- 
ard and other English women of rank, took 
heartily to the work, and the ‘‘ Fund” was 
in the beginning sustained by purely volun- 
tary subscriptions. It provided shelter, food, 
and clothing, and distributed its alms with- 
out the first thought of any return, till it 
was discovered by Mrs. Arthur Hanson, an 
English lady zealous in her efforts to aid 
the cause, that these women, ignorant of 
very nearly everything else, were singularly 
proficient in the marvellous needle-work of 
the country. 

Hitherto the ‘“‘ Fund” had been a charity 
in the sense of giving only; but Mrs. Hanson, 
wisely realizing that employment was the 
truest help of all, purchased materials for 
both useful and ornamental embroideries, 
which, when complete, were sent to England 
for sale. So began the work, which has 
grown and increased till its agencies are 
now established in London, Paris, and our 
own metropolis. 

At the start materials were scarce and, the 
women were many. They flocked to Mrs. 
Hanson's house, where they met twice a'week, 
an eager, expectant crowd, whose hungry 
eyes were at times almost more than that 
noble woman could endure. Orders came 
slowly, and the amount of work was wholly 
inadequate to the number of workers. Their 
hostess was compellc«| to seat them in rows 
as they came, and to deal out employment to 
every tenth occupant of the benches, in order 
that strict impartiality might be maintained, 

Before long, however, the beauty of the 
work and the excellence of the cay Ae aim 
began to attract attention. The Sultan, to 
show his appreciation of the efforts made in 
his behalf, organized the order of ‘* Schefa- 
kat,” the only Turkish distinction ever be- 
stowed upon women, and presented its in- 
signia to the ladies interested in the work. 

From England came more substantial aid ; 
orders for draperies, for hangings, and for 

owns flowed in; thousands of pounds ster- 
fing were received, and two thousand women 
were given steady employment. 

So the society prospered. The good work 
went on, and all was well, until, two years 
ago, the removal of many English families 
from ‘Turkey made necessary a wider field. 

Madame Yacaroft, who had received the 
honor of the Schefakat, carried the work to 
Paris, and laid the cause before the Pari- 
siennes. They were interested, and were 
eager to help along so good a work, but they 
would have none of the native fabrics. In 
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their eyes they were coarse, and, perfect as 
the em y was, it found no market until 
those exacting ladies sent their own wonder. 
ful textiles and perfect silks to be enriched 
by Oriental design. The result was gorgeous 
and — beyond anything yet known, 
and this peculiar combination of Turkish 
needle-work and French material at once be- 
came the distinctive feature of the work sent 
forth by the ‘* Fund.” 

The designs are genuine works of art, 
and have been studied with great care. 
Many of them date back as far as the ninth 
century; a few have been taken from an 
album of rare eighth-century work; and 
one, the most interesting of all, was copied 
from the enamels—an art now extinct—of 
the “green mosque of Broussa.” Some of | 
the choicest bits of all are heirlooms, and 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation. ’ 

The stitches are in themselves a study, and 
embody many a quaint and curious fact. 
Among this Eastern sisterhood of patient 
workers there are whole families distin- 

uished for excellence in certain special 
directions. From mother to daughter the 
secret has been transmitied, and for ages it 
has been guarded from all outside the clan. 
In some instances children of ten do work 
which, to our untrained eyes, is perfect, 
and women of eighty and upward are still 
able to suecessfilly handle the daintiest 
textures and the finest threads. 

Madame Zacaroff, who is tlie ‘representa- 
tive of the society in this country, tells that 
one of the rarest and most exacting stitch- 
es known to the Turkish drawn-work very 
nearly became extinct. It had descended 
to the last of her line, a woman full one hun- 
dred years of age, who jealously guarded 
her secret, and but for the tactful interposi- 
tion of the ladies in charge, would have car- 
ried it to the grave. By the most persever- 
ing persuasion, she was at length prevailed 
upon to teach a class of young girls. A 
woman one long century old, able to do the 
most exacting work, and clinging with all 
the tenacity of education to the traditions of 
her people, she is even now a living fact, and 
bids fair to live and to work for many a 
day. 

Turkish work done by needy Turkish wo- 
men on the best and finest of French textiles 
and fabrics, under circumstances that make of 
every separate piece a pathetic story, is what 
the ‘‘ Turkish Compassionate Fund ” offers to 
the women of America. 


DUE RETURN. 


N the deep midsummer season, after fire- 
works and processions and speeches have 
finished celebrating our national indepen- 
dence, we may well question how far we are 
rearing our children to become parts and 
pillars of the state we love. In no way can 
we do this so well as by teaching them to 
appreciate what the state does for them. 
The child takes for granted a great deal that 
it receives as a right; the roads he walks on 
he feels to be as much and as naturally his 
as the air he breathes, as the sky above him— 
things which were there before he was born, 
and will be after he is gone, and in which he 
has all the right there is. He takes also for 
granted the safety that attends him every- 
where; he is not captured, enslaved, beat- 
en, robbed, or otherwise injured in his way 
about, as in a savage state he might be. He 
sees the ships sp their white wings and fly 
across the deep, as if it were a matter of no 
more personal concern than the everlasting 
journeys of the stars, and took place with 
no more initial human force. He hears the 
church bells ring as if it were the singing of 
the birds in the air, so far as he is concerned ; 
and the school- house is to him a feature of the 
soil,like the mountain or the meadow. And 
when a crisis comes from foes abroad or foes 
at home,and national honor or life is at 
stake, he sees the troops march to battle as 
if that, too, were a mere matter of nature, 
and, as it were,a natural process. And as 
he goes to church and finds everything di- - 
rected as from time immemorial, so he goes 
to school, finds his teachers at hand, his les- 
sons laid out, his books provided, his exer- 
cises planned, his progress and comfort and 
health and future usefulness all thought out 
and attended to, and takes it as a personal 
possession like the color of his eyes. 

Let him consider it as a right if be will, 
but let him be taught that it is a right that 
the state gives him. Let him understand 
that to the state he owes the roads he walks 
on, the safety that attends him on them, the 
yrotection of the ships on the high seas; that 
it is the state whose troops are the barrier 
against outrage; and that it is the state— 
that is, the portion of it which the township 
makes—that provides the school and all its 
appliances for developing and enlarging his 
intellect, and for preparing him to take his 
place in life. And with this let him be 
taught that in return he owes a duty to the 
state; that his part lies in learning the arts 
of government, in remembering pen. promot. 
ing always, as a religious duty, the best in- 
terests of the state that has done so much 
for him. 


“—-. ran one glorigue blood-red reeking into 

Biuish in the Loming water, fall in face, Trafal- 
gar lay. 

In the dimmest northeast distance dawned Gibral- 


tar, grand and £7; 
‘Here and here did Engiand help me: bow can I 
help Eugiand ? say.” 
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lars, cut down at the throat, are one of the 
features of summer lingerie. ‘Two kinds are 
illustrated, one round, the other square like 
a sailor collar. The dress, of which two 
views are given in Figs. 6 and 7, is of thin 
striped wool with a white ground. Three 
ruffles border the skirt. The bodice with 
shirred elbow sleeves has crossed draperies 
on the front, which are carried back and pro- 
longed in a sash. The linen collar has an 
embroidered edge. 

A challi dress with a maize ground is 
shown in Fig. 8. It has a plain skirt, witha 
belt and bow of the material at thetop. The 
bodice is shirred on the shoulders in front, 
and at the waist in front and back. Shallow 
puffs head the close-fitting sleeves. The 
linen collar is edged with guipure lace. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


Ww HEN the children in the schools of the 

State of New York were canvassed as 
to their favorite flower, they chose the gold- 
en-rod by an overwhelming vote. I cannot 
accept such a decision as this as indicating 
anything more than insufficient teaching in 
botany and horticulture, for the golden-rod 
is not a flower at all in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, but a very harmful and 
worthless weed. Ido not know how the vote 
stood upon the chrysanthemum, and I do not 
particularly care, for neither my taste nor 
opinion would in the least be influenced by it. 
The chrysanthemum has only been cultivated 
generally in this country for about fifty 
years, and its successful growth in America 
does not date back further than 1865. Not- 
withstanding its short history on this side of 
the sea, it is now more generally cultivated 
than any other flower except the rose, and I 
have my doubts whether it be not even more 
popular than that most beautiful of all flow- 
ers. The chrysanthemum being hardy and 
very grateful for attention, and blooming at 
a time of the year when it shares attention 
with very few other flowers, it appeals very 
forcibly to all lovers of beauty. These rea- 
sons, I believe, are those which have made 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


See illustrations on page 681. 


PRINCESSE gown of striped Japanese crape is illus 
vi trated in Fig. 1. It is fastened on the side, and has 


rounded jacket fronts of guipure 
embroidery on front and back 
alike, and deep cuffs of embroid 
ery on the puffed sleeves A 
white ribbon belt is fastened with 
a bow at either side of the front, 
and hangs in long loops and ends 
on the back 

A dress of beige-colored vi 
gogne, of which the bodice is 
shown in Fig. 2, has two box 
pleated frills of the material at 
the bottom of the bell skirt, head 
ed by a fold of bengaline to 
match At the top of the skirt 
is a whaleboned belt of bengaline 
shirred at the middle of the front 
A shirred silk vest is in the front 
of the bodice, with a broad pleat 
on either side, the pleat being 
duplicated on the back. The 
sleeves are composed of silk puffs, 
with deep buttoned forearms of 
the woollen material 

A mauve challi gown, illustra 
ted in Fig. 3, has a ruffle of white 
lace around the skirta short space 
above the lower edge, crossed with 
an olive ribbon that is caught 
down with small square bows 
The bodice is joined to the skirt, 
and is fastened atthe back. It is 
banded with three ribbons, which 
define a corselety and has crossed 
ribbons on the close part of the 
sleeves below the balloon puff at 
the top A deep collarette of lace 
is attached to the lace standing 
collar 

A novel costume is shown in 
Fig. 4. It represents a square- 
necked slashed over-dress of pale 
pink Henrietta cloth over an un 
der-dress of myrtle green faille 
The edges of the pink are bor 
dered with bands of embroidery 
in dark green, and a similar band 
forms the belt The bodice, 
which is slightly gathered at the 
waist, is joined to the skirt; the 
outside fasiening is on the side, 
the waist lining being hooked 
down the middie underneath. 

The bodice of a pink crépe de 
Chine dress is shown in Fig. 5. 
The short-trained bel) skirt is un- 
trimmed. The bodice is quite 
elaborate. It has a low-necked 
fitted back and open corselet 
front of dark green velvet. A 
shallow lace guimpe encircles the 
neck, framed in a velvet standing 
collar above and a velvet band of 
the same width below. The front 
is filled in with shirred crépe de 
Chine, and a soft sash of the crépe 
encircles the waist and is tied at 
the side. The half-long trans 
parent sleeves of lace gathered to 
a velvet band are surmounted by 
lace over-sleeves that are banded 
with velvet 

Wide, cool-looking linen col- 


Fig. 


in the past two decades the chrysanthemum grow so rapidly 
into favor that it is now the people’s flower—everybodys 


plant. 


The chrysanthemum is indigenous to Japan and China, 
where it is very generslly distributed; at the same time there 


is much uncertainty in determining the different species from 
which our garden varieties have sprung, for chrysanthemums 


have been cultivated in the gardens of the Celestial Empire 
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and the Flowery Land from time immemorial, and degener- 
ate varieties of cultivated forms have for centuries past be- 


come widely naturalized. The 
botanists recognize only three dis- 
tinct varieties, but the gardeners 
cannot even insist that these are 
distinct, for they have demon- 
strated time and time again that 
all the different types of chrysan- 
themums may be raised from seed 
saved from one plant. This, how- 
ever, may be due to the continu- 
ous intercrossing by natural and 
artificial means that has been go- 
ing on among these plants for 
many years. In Japan the chrys- 
anthemum is the national badge, 
and nowhere else has its cultiva 
tion reached such perfection or 
are its finer varieties more zea- 
lously guarded. Common vari- 
eties are plentiful enough in the 
gardens of the masses and easily 
procurable, but the choicer vari 
eties are confined to the imperial 
gardens and the gardens of the no- 
bility. There was a time when 
these could not be had for love or 
money, and it is hard enough to 
get any of them now. But with 
in the past few years some of 
these rarer varieties have found 
their way westward. The Dutch 
took the chrysanthemum from 
Japan to Holland, and in 1689 
we learn that they were cultiva- 
ted in some of the gardens there. 
But we lose sight of it as a gar- 
den plant in Europe until 1764, 
when we find it grown in the 
Apothecaries’ botanic garden in 
Chelsea, London. It was not, 
however, grown to any extent 
till some years later, when a 
French merchant brought three 
varieties from China, white, violet, 
and purple. Only the last of 
these lived, but it was widely 
propagated, and in 1790 found its 
way into England. During the 
next twenty years a great many 
new varieties were introduced 
from China into England, and it 
was a most popular flower. In 
the course of time it found its 
way to this country, where now 
it is grown as successfully and in 
as many varieties as anywhere in 
the world except in Japan. 

The different types of chrysan- 
themums are known as Japanese, 
Chinese, and Pompone; and these 
are again subdivided into large 
and small flowered forms, in- 
curved and reflexed forms, and 
anemone-centred forms of all 
three. But while extreme cases 
in the three leading classes are 
very marked, intermediate forms 
occur where it is almost impossi- 
ble to decide in which class to 
rank them, there being no rigid 
line of demarcation between them. 
There are grown in America at 
least one thousand of these vari- 
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eties, and one gentleman in Boston reported ten years 
ago that he had cultivated in his garden six hundred 
sorts. In rural districts chrysanthemums are often 
called artemesias. The artemesia is the generic 
name for wormwood, southernwood, mugwort, and 
tarragon; and although all belong to the great com- 
posite family of plants, the artemesias are not very 
closely related to the chrysanthemums, nor do they 
look like them. 

A fresh stock of plants should be gotten up every 
year, for young plants, as a rule, are thriftier, and 
produce finer flowers than do old ones. The common 
way is to lift, divide, and replant the old roots in the 
early spring, or take strong, well-rooted sprouts from 
the sides of the old plants and set them out. Chrys- 
anthemuams are, however, as easily raised from seed 
as are China asters, feverus, or Indian pinks. Sow 
the seeds in pots or shallow boxes filled with light 
soil, and place them in the window of a warm room, 
or in a hot-bed or greenhouse as one would tomato 
plants. If the seeds are sown this way in early 
spring, and the seedlings after they have come up a 
little are placed singly in other pots or boxes, then 
gradually hardened and planted eyt in the open gar- 
den early in May, all, or at least Most of them, will 
bloom the next fall. While yoting plants raised 
from side sprouts or cuttings will continue to be 
identical with their parents, no one can tell what 
varieties will come from the seedlings, as from the 
seed saved from one plant we can raise flowers of 
the various classes dnd all the colors peculiar to the 
race. Seedlings generally have an excellent consti- 
tution, and when in bloom make a fine display, but 
when it is desired to continue a special sort, this must 
be done by planting sprouts or cuttings of the old 
plant. 

The only way the large flowers such as those to 
be seen at exhibitions—can be grown is by feeding 
the plant very liberally and by disbudding. This 
disbudding process consists in thinning out the buds 
as soon as they can be seen, and leaving only two or 
three of the plumpest and most perfect ones on each 
shoot. Some persons find more pleasure in growing 
one large and finely formed flower than in a whole 
bunch, or even a gardenful, of indifferent blossoms. 
By this process almost any of the varieties will pro- 
duce flowers three or four inches in width. Those 
gorgeous blossoms of the Japanese varieties, some- 
times ten and twelve inches in diameter, are always 
restricted to ove bud to a shoot. The exposure of 
the bed in which chrysanthemums are grown has a 
great deal to do with the success of the flowers. 
They bloom late, and they should be shielded from 
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the north winds by a house, a fence, or shrubbery. 
If it be the purpose to keep them in the house so that 
they will bloom till midwinter, then they should be 
_— and taken in-doors, in the latitude of New 
York, by the Ist of October. When those that bloom 
outside are killed by the frost, they should be cut 
off and the roots mulched with the tops, or some 
other litter, such as straw or leaves. 

Although the chrysanthemum is usually only 
grown for the fall and early winter months, yet, by 
taking the first young shoots that start from the old 
plants which are flowering in the fall (say by the 
middle of November), and placing them in a propa 
gating bed, they will root in a few days. If grown 
in the ordinary greenhouse temperature during win- 
ter, shifting them into larger pots as their necessities 
require, by April they will make fine flowering plants. 


BASTING. 


lena notions of what is a proper and what 
an improper employment for Sunday are wide- 
ly at cage on me incongruous, and often amus- 
ing. One woman draws the line at the hall door, 
and holds that any occupation which can be kept 
concealed from the knowledge of the neighbors 
is legitimate. Another would be horrified at using 
a needle, but complacently spends the day in unne- 
cessary cooking, novel-reading, or gossip. A third 
holds it wrong to drive for amusement, but venial 
to walk for the same purpose. While a fourth will 
drive or walk, but refuses to row or sail. 

One of the finest distinctions possible was once 
drawn by an estimable woman, who belonged to the 
army of restlessly busy American housewives, whose 
god is their work. She begrudged sadly the time 
spent in enforced idleness on Sunday. Her con- 
science did not permit her usual round of work, 
yet her hands refused to lie contentedly in her lap. 

**T never sew on Sunday,” she said, and sighed. 
** Never, of course. But I admit”—she lowered her 
voice—‘‘I sometimes lock myself up in my own 
room and baste a little!” 

Imagine the trembling satisfaction with which she 
basted in readiness for the Monday's r¢ gular sewing, 
which she might not begin! 

Her hearer laughed, but took the lesson to heart, 
and often reflected upon it, with a whimsical acknow- 
ledgment that more than one woman in the world, 
when her moral standard would not admit of sewing, 
yet found no great sin in ‘‘ basting a little.” 

Perhaps this imaginary woman refused to talk 


Figs. 6 and 7.—Srrirep Woou Dress with LiInEN COLLAR. Figs. 8 and 9.—CHaLi1 Dress with LINEN COLLAR. 
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candal, yet permitted herself to mention 


ome other woman's name with a smile and 
1 shrug which spoke louder than words 
Perhaps she would not altogether praise 
what she knew to be base, yet would lend 
ountenanct give her silence to the 
scheme she secretly disapproved. Perhaps 
he held the circumstances in which a lie was 
titable for prevarication 


ot 


her « 


immoral quite s 


One may often baste where ove can't 

“yw ’ 
In short, perhaps the imaginary woman is 
not imaginary at all, but a spark of her ex 


We all on occnsion 

it may be we confess with a sigh 

it is plainly wrong to sew, It is 

excusable to 
And yet—and yet so complex is the human 
nd, #0 people the 

sbility to sec and yet—the 


ists in each one of us 
1feRs 
tha while 
juite buste a littl 
clearly exists in some 
the other side 


tinal standard for each of us is the standard | 


we each acknowledge to be the right one for 
Let me be ciearly per- 
If Lhold it wrong 


individual conduet 


suaded in my own mind 


to drive, and right to walk, it &@ wrong for 

me to drive You who draw the line at sail 

may walk or drive with a quiet con 

but must sail with a guilty one. 

Perchance our basting friend was correct; 

unl if she had only baated boldly on the Sron 

p, there should have been no condemna- 

m for her atall. Her wickedness would 

have dated only from the back stitches 

Who may decide such a nice question’ 


Eva Lovert 


AN AFRICAN QUEEN. 

\ MEDICAL missionary in Africa writes 
4 of an luvitation received trom a native 
ruler, Queen Sandymanda A very busy, en 
etic woman she has shown herself to be 


that het 


imited realm holds the first rank 
in that section of the Dark Continent. Her | 
enemies—Mmostly hen, as we understand—are 
her sworn foes, for she has built a town, and | 
rules it successfully She rules with an 
iron will,” and has discomfited the kings liv 
ing near her domains in all their attempts to 
put her down 
Her methods of government are certainly 
peculiar, She treats her slaves like free peo 
ple, allowing them to go and come as they 
please, if they only express their wishes to 
the royal mistress, expecting them to faith 


fully accomplish a fixed apportionment of 
labor in payment of the food consumed by 
and which is mainly rice. Her town 
an ioland one, baving direct communication 
with the sea-coast, has naturally grown to be 
1 noted centre of trade; it is called Jarbacca 

It is plain to be seen that this African 
jueen knows her own mind, and is not to be 
lethroned by intriguing men 


each 
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hae wed for over fifty years by millions of 
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SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 


Ee pec y infants, le prevalent at all times, but is 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all im leavening strength.—Zavest 
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cents in dnuns tall vestiee 6 Got nie mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
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Harper’s Magazine 
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Ready Monday, August 


22a. 


Fox-hunting in the Genesee Valley. 
By Epwarp 8. Martin. Ilustrated by R. F. 
ZoGBaUM. 

A Colleetion of Death-Masks. By Lat 
rence Hvrrox. With nineteen, illustrations. 
Lot No. 249. AStory. By A. Conan Dovix 

With six illustrations by W. T. Swxpuey. 

Chapman. By James Russert Lowen. 

Literary Paris. Second Paper. By Tuxo- 


pore Cuitp, With thirteen portraits. 


| Washington : the Evergreen State. By 


Juttan Ratrn. 


Those Souvenir Spoons. 


MARGARET Sipyey. 


A Story 


By 


| Tho Aryan Mark: a New- England 


| The World of Chance. 


Town Meeting. By Ayxxa ©. Brackerr. 
Ilustrated by A. B. Frost. 

Jane Field. A Novel. By Many E. Wikis. 
Part V. Tilustrated. 


Among the Sand Hills. 


Illustrated by the Author 


By Howanrp Pyue. 


A Novel 
Wits Dean Howeiss. Part VIL 
Poems by Tuomas Batuxy Atonricu, THomas 

Doss Exouisn, Louise Cuanpier Moccroy, 
Eveayor B.Catpwett, and G. H. Go.ornwarre. 
Editorial Departments. 
Editor's hasy Chair. 
Editor's Study. 
Editor's Drawer. 
Literary Notes, 


By 


Gronek Wiiwtam Curtis 
Cuangtes Depiey Warner. 

Tuomas Netson Pace. 
Laurence Horton. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 
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ONLY NUS E BECOT A‘ 


The shells of the ocean yield te pearl that ean ex- 





ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which bardens and iuvigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


KODAKS 


NEW FEATURES. 


. Address Dr. 1. W. LYON, 88 Maiden 


VOLUME XXYV., NO. 34. 


.LYON's 






ly cleanses the teeth ana ‘fies the breath 
Absolu y praca harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


zx 


- ¥. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce, 
in response to frequent inquiries, 
that they have published in book- 


| form and in their periodicals the 
following Plays, which they can now 
| supply as per accompanying list: 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS. | 


The New Model folding Kodak has 
glass plate attachment, Barker shut- 
ter, sliding front, automatic register, 
and can be used as a hand or tri- 
pod camera. 


No Dark Room Required 
If You have a Daylight Kodak. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Send for Circulars. Rochester, N. Y. 








A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
natore. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 








4302. IN EVERY 





LADIES, 
The Best! 


WHETHER 
FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louls, San Francisco. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
W Baraes MEILITARY ACADEMY. 
ed aa Institute.) Fourteenth year; prepares 
for College or Business; a thorough school, within 20 
miles of St. Louis. Address er 
Gen. Wittss Brown, Supt., Upper Alton, Illinois. 


w One See SS 
5 ep 3 _ ED DESIGN POR WOMEN. 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ArcurTecTURAL 
DerartmMent. Catalogue free. Yor further information 
apply to Miss Eccen J. Pown, Sec'y, 200 W. 23d St.,N.Y. 

for We. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falle Off, Tarns Grey, atid the Remedy. 


A. ’, Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book.""— 4 thenaewm. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


VARIETY. 


IN BOOK-FORM. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. By 
W. D. HOWELLS. 3 m. 3f. 32mo0, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE ALBANY DEPOT. By W.D. How- 
ELLS. 3m.4f. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 
THE GARROTERS. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 5 m.3f. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP. 1m. 5 f.—THE 


GARROTERS. 5 m. 3 f.—FIVE 
O’CLOCK TEA. 6 m. 8 f.—A LIKE- 
LY STORY. 2m. 4f. All by W.D. 
HOWELLS, contained in One Volume, 
$1 00. 

| A BOX OF MONKEYS. 2m. 3f.—THE 
VENEERED SAVAGE. 2m. 4f.—THE 


| THEIR ANCESTORS. 








JACK TRUST. 1m.5f.—TULU. 4m. 
3 f. All by GRACE FURNISS. Con- 


tained in One Volume, $1 00. 


IN PERIODICAL FORM. 


THE LANDING-NETS, or, TOM, 
DICK, AND HARRY. By ROBERT C 
ROGERS. 3m.1f. HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
Oct. 31, 1891. 10 cents. 


By K. L. VAN 


COTT. 3m. 3f. HARPER’S BAZAR, May 
16,1891. 10 cents. 

TWO LUNATICS. ByK.L.VAN COTT. 
2m. 2 f. HARPER’S BAZAR, Oct. 10, 
1891. 10 cents. 

THE REPORTER. By W. G.VAN T. 
SUTPHEN. 5m. 3f. HARPER’S BAZAR, 


Feb. 14, 1891. 
SHARP PRACTICE. By W.G. VAN T 


SUTPHEN. 4m.2f. HARPER’S BAZAR, 
March 26, 1892. 10 cents. 


A SOUL ABOVE SKITTLES. By W.G. 
VAN T. SUTPHEN. 3m. 2 f. HARPER’S 
BAZAR, Nov. 7, 1891. 10 cents. 


A CLASS-DAY SKETCH. By MILDRED 
HOWELLS. 3m.1f. HARPER’S BAZAR, 
June 13, 1891. 10 cents. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. By MILDRED 
HOWELLS. 4m. 3 f. HARPER’S BAZAR, 
July 2, 1892. 10 cents. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
HARRISON. (For Children.) 
YOUNG PEOPLE, April 1, 1890. 

BOBBY SHAFTO. By H. C. BUNNER. 
10 m. 7 f. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Dec. 8, 1891. 10 cents. 

THE SLEEPING-CAR. By W.D.HOw- 
ELLS. 5m. 2f. “ Harper’s Christmas” 
January, 1882. 75 cents. 


10 cents. 


By Mrs. B. 
HARPER’S 
5 cents. 


Address : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Owned By, 


on WOMEN. 


The success of woman in her new field of business 
acters ze interest to her cox the the World over. In 
mos 


the interests of 
all That ts & pan ible to the 
in the achievements of the sex 


may an active on; one an . 

‘e have purchased a business which ts 

large. « well establis' hed” and ; but, for the 
it of women, we wish to make the fu- 


ure muapess of this ‘Dasinens still more notable, po- 
tent and remunerative. 


We want the tion of women in all parts of 
the country, who, being of us and with us in sympa- 
thy, influence and effort, shall participate in the good 


received and conferred and share the increasing pro- 
fits earned. 

In order to carry out our plans we have, wider the 
Laws of the State of ywery--y organized with a 
= ital stock of 600.00 00 shares of the par 

ue of $10 each—and we offer apart of this stock 
fore iy" to women only. 
roperty ac quired by the Woman's Puedes 
a sy coudists of “ The Housekeeper,” the La- 
Cading Home Paper ;" “ Buckeye Cookery,” and 
ousekeeping,” twoof the most wuiver- 
pn nd fav orably known we on cookery and 
keeping re which nearly 1 
have bee: Home Decorative Wor’ 
tects, on fancy- work; “ The Home,” 
Ward Beecher; various other books; 


Mite Basten! 


digs 


Ue) 
Kk,” an au- 
ee 


m- 

uired for the publ ration of 

and our own books, and 

lange. pe periodical, book and job printing business. 
‘onnected with this plant is a general bindery and 

biank book manufactory, also an ee en found. | 


r "kit these ‘aes con mechaniea departments are are ai ainply and 


rfeetly ¢ equlp 
” * The journal. is dis- 
meaily Footing, 


cae . ‘ee a Weleory 
characterized by its choice 
measures, and its pure eth 
founded to meet Ly ‘varied needs of can S their 
home-life. t has been pre-eminently success- 
‘al in its” m .. i, 1s 12 evidenced by the 
enormous circulation which it has attained during 
its life of fifteen years. 
The capital stork of the Woman's Publishing Com- 
way could be sold at home; but this is not our plan, 
e prefer that it should be widely scattered, in small 
ae so that a large number of women will have 
a personal interest in the welfare of our Company 
fine lend their influence towards still further popular- 
“The Housekeeper With this influence the 
eubserd tion list of “ The Housekeeper” must soon 
000, and then. according to the conservative | 


tinctivel 
ts 








ee of an expert in such matters, our business | 
will yield a net yearly profit of over yur y old 
being the whole English speaking world, the whe 


ital 
tt is said that the net yearty income from the New 
York World is $1,000 and from the Herald, 
000. A. 8. Abell, tate a the Baltimore Sun, left 
000,000. Oneof the prominent Women’s Maga- 
zines of this country pays the publishers $300,000 per 
year, profit 
e have shown you—as well as space will permit — 
that the business which we have soquired is now | 
py | established and paying; and therefore we are | 
nviting you to take in a visionary scheme, 
pd we ask you to become a stockholder in a Com- 
y which ae you large dividends. This stork 
jutely safe, and non-assessable. It is offered 
for ave to women only, at the par value of $10.00 per 


Por the convenience of those who are not now in 
poasen to pay in full for the stock they wish to pur- 
, arrangements can be made for payment by 
installments: 
you want to buy on the instaliment plan, let us 
know how many shares you wish, send $1.0 
share to apply on the purchase price, and state what 
arrangements you desire to make for the payment of 
the remainder. 

This being a woman's company, managed by 
women for and in the interests of women, owning a 
great, woman's journal, the stock is meeting with 
Great favor with women and Is selling rapidly. 

Our Board of Directors ts —= of women of 
pronounced ability and ene all of them taking 

rominent parts in various fields of woman's activi- 


Kate Buffington Davis, Minneapolis, Member for 
Minuesota of the Advisory Council of the Woman's 
Branch of the Auxilliary Committee of the World's 
Commune Exposition; Corinne 8. Brown, Chicago, 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliiary of the World's 
Columbian Exposition ; Louise Jewell Manning, Pres- 
ident and Director of the Manning School of Oratory, 
oy Mary B. James, be rk ey apromi- | 
nent and active ae, of the W.C.T.U.; Mrs. Alice 
. Member of the Board of | 


= 


rah B. Vrooman, Kansas 
City, Kansas, distinguished in Temperance and all 
Philanthropic movements. 
ir prospectus, giving more complete information, 
and —— portraits of directors and officersand | 
fllustrations of the various departments of our busi- 
ness, will be sent free to sy woman who contem- 
plates purchasing stock. ease inention 
larper’s Bazar when writing. 
Make all remittances payable to, and address ali 
correspondence. 
WOMAN'S PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
16, 18 and 20 Fourth st. North, Minneapolis, 
mn. We refer to ) Lt and Merchants State 
Bank, and Century Investment Company, both of 
Minneapolis, also to the Editor of this paper. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
4.8. LEESON & €O., Sole Importers, 
317 Church M., N. ¥. Boston. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Sapertaces Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh: to (olor 
the Hair and Beautify the complex 
< 4, book of interest to every 

alled (sealed) for 19°C. 
MADAME LAUTiER, 124 W, 23d St., 

THORS. —The skilled revision, the competent, 
A unbiassed criticism of prose and verse, 

and advice as to publication, are the specialties of the 
N.Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed by G.W.Curtis,J.R. 
Lowell,C. D. Warner, E.C. Stedman,and many others Es- 
tablished 1880. Unique in position and success. Address 
Dr. TITUS M. COAs, 20 West 14th Street, New York. 


LADIES 393+ 


Pi lass. Deliv'd EOP. 


aay 
Mountalcs for e1T. ne for oyree My 4 
Emerson-Boore Desk Co. Indianap’ts, Ind. 


FAT PEOPL 











Yon can reduce your weight 10 

« to 15 Ibe. a month at home, 

without starving or injary, DR. -ARKE'S 

Home Treatment. = Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 188, Chicago, Tl. 


é Fc: AND HEAD NOISES CURED 


DEA Spur acoc nara 


on ethane. Hiscox 868 Bway, N.Y. Write for book 
GENTS " WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


aqtigl a : 
FREE. Dan’l F. 3 op W 


BEATTY 


Want Ag'ts. Cat. 
Washington. 


iy 2 . 


| litte work are gleanings from the author's own 


| concerning the dainties that are bred in books. 
| The volume is as admirable in contents as it is 
| attractive in appearance, and is particularly rich 


| Concerning All of Us. 


| ality ; 


| historical 


| As We Were Saying. 


FAST 
COLORS. 


PURE, DELICI ou 
ISHING 


AN Ne UNRIVALLED AN 
WORLD 


CHILDREN 


HARPER'S 
AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Fabrics. 


THE QUEEN OF 


Union Under - Garments 


ARE 
THE HOLMES CO. PATENTS. 

Perfection in fit and un- | 
like any other garment, as 
shown by cut, in which the | 
puints of interest are deline- 
ated. 

The question, Who makes | 
the best-fitting varment ? is 
earily answered by the great 
success we have made with 
our twe patents, which are 
endorsed by Aunie Jeuness 
Miller and by thousands of 
society ladies as the best 
and most perfect fitting 
under-garment made. 

Nowe genuiuve unless mark- 
ed inside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


These garments are made 
in all sizes and qualities, and | 
will be sent to any part of | 
the world, satisfaction being 
guaranteed” 

If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
send stamp direct to us and 





| From the Books of Laurence Hut- 
ton. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 
The half-dozen chapters comprised in this 


library of a variety of odd and interesting facts 


in the lore which all book-lovers prize. 


By THomas 
With Por- | 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. | 


WeENTWORTH HiGcINsoNn, 
trait. 


Colonel Higginson has the advantage of a 
sound and simple philosophy of life to show 
off his fine literary culture. The makes 
him worth reading—strong, open-minded, and | 
wholesome ; the other gives him graces of form, 
style, and literary attraction in great variety 
It is hard to decide whether the charm or the 
usefulness of the present collection of essays 
preponderates. —/udependent, N.Y. 


one 





From the Easy Chair. By Grorce | 





,  oemneme : > : we will send swatches and 
WILLIAM CURTIS. With Portrait. self-measurement blank, with 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. circulars giving points of 

' interest that will be useful 

They are charming essays indeed They to any lady who intends 

renew the zest of life. They solace, they be- purchasing union under-gar- 
guile, they repay.—. Y. Sun ments. 


The essays have lost nothing of their actu 
their freshness of humor; their conta- 
gion of cheerful philosophy ; their breathing, 
interest ; their wit, that fits like a 
Wisdom’s head; their tenderness of 
—Philadeiphia Ledger, 


THE HOLMES Co., 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Oinsteat’s ene Corset Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
itv Every Day. 
Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
Material. 
Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 
Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 


« ap on 
humanity 


By CHARLES 
DupLey Warner. With Portrait, 
and Illustrated by H. W. McVickar 
and Others. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1 00. 

Mr. Warner possesses the faculty of putting 
his thoughts into excellent English, while the 


simplicity of his style, the absence of all strain- -_ Na aad 
ing after effect, and the apparently spontaneous ner E 

character of his wit, sufficiently account for the | Retailers Sup- 
high reputation he enjoys among the American plied by the 


Leading Jobbers 


I sts.— Episcopal Recorder, 
es sls throughout the 


Philadelphia. 








United States. 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct, 21, Ieee. 


Criticism and Fiction. By WILLiaM 
Dean Howe ts. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Many a good thing and many a true thing jis 
here clothed in the diction of a master,and giv- 
ing forth the bouquet of a style as~delicately 
vigorous, so to say, as any in English literature. 

-/ndependent, N. ¥ 

There are many shrewd and true things in 

| this littke book, all illuminated by fine humor 
and style.—PA‘ladelphia Telegri 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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sent CO.D an 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Blast a Sree Lista 
comes 


GARFIELD TEA: 


of bad ein cole’ Headache ; 
cures Constipation 
Bond jer for Fre Samp B — York City. 


syeukecey” 


ph. 





Over- 


works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price 


Established 188. 








2. 
This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 












PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS COODS. 
In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other staple Dress Goods, you will find in the 
Priestley Cloths the Latest Styles and Novelties of the Season, including Matelass¢, Moiré, and Swivel 
effects,Crystals, Poplivs,C me Storm Serges,Cravenettes, etc. SATISEA CTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 
Kach p = stam ery five yards, on the ge hoon side = the — with the manufacturers’ name, 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in ‘silt let letters. Without this += a not genuine. 
They are fur sale by the principal dealers a out the United States, and in New York City iy by Sess 
McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, H.C, F. Koch & Co,, Lord & Taytor, others. 








| has done, it is one 


‘Ohiileach 
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% GUARANTEED TO «4 
4%, WEAR A LIFETIME, “oy 
‘A 
4% 
+, % THE SPROIALTY OF TUR 
gene 0 “nt 
% < 
“se LINEN 60,, * 
a % C 4 % ce 
oes RANDALSTOWN, aM, 
% IRELAND. % 
7} “~, “ % ws 
“a % mm" OLD BLEACH" == 
% mus comrany. % 8M 
& + —_— 
%, YG, All First-Class Retailers. “Ne, 
%, WHOLBEGALE BRANOH, e 
% QEORQE RIGGS, % 


99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 





G 900 SENSE» Waists 

are superior to all others. 

ened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds us Sup- 


—Tape- 


porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives oo. ay your waist is stam ped 


FERRIS $ BROS... cure 


= a <. Patenteer, 
Sale by ALL LE 


ws UeAbine BETAS om Yorke 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago. —7 
__ Wholesale Western Agents. a 


‘‘One of the few great novels of 
the Century.’’—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
A PURE WOMAN 
FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
A NOVEL 
By THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “ A Group of Noble Dames,’ “ 
Woodl anders,’ “ A Laodicean,” 
Tales,” “ Fellow-Townsmen,” 


Illustrated. 





days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL 





The 
“ Wessex 
élc. 


Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 


This new edition bas been thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded by the Author, accord- 
ing to the latest English edition. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE: 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
of the strongest novels that 
have appeared for «a long time. A more tragic 
or powerfully moving story than that of “Tess” 
lives not in fiction; and the pity of it is height 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in which it 
is mainly set. The book is full of suggestion 
on questions which have never agitated men's 
minds more than at the present time. . . . It is 
certainly a masterpiece. 


ACADEMY, London: 

In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has pro- 
duced a tragic masterpiece. Powerful and 
strange in design, splendid and terrible in execu- 
tion, this story brands itself upon the mind as 
with the touch of incandescent iron. 


CHURCHMAN, N. Y.: 

fhomas Hardy's masterpiece. A sadder tale 
of a “pure woman faithfully presented” 
rarely reads. It is grandly written to fulfil its 
noble object. A deep and vital social and 
moral truth ‘pervades this magic story. The 
book should be placed upon the shelves of every 
“ White Cross Society ” library in this and other 
countries. 


one 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


wat teanbipte work ia for at yee pes 

%, repaid, tn any 
or of the Unites of thatea, Consde, or” ties on receipt 
of the price. 




















Who assured us he would agree “‘ very well” 
with Aunt’s favorite “ Tootsey "—which is clearly 
not the case. 


We purchase Fido of a horrid creature in the 


accompanies us for a drive, and seems 
Quadrant, 


Fido 
highly excited, 


And is taken to the sea-side; but as dogs are 
not allowed with passengers, Mignette has to 
smuggle bim in dressed as a baby. 


We are distressed at the bad acquaintances Fido 


Fido is introduced to a really respectable d 
forms on the Esplanade. \ ree a 


there—Major MacMurder's Italian greyhound. 


Fido attends us at our bath, and behaves in a 
scandalous manner. 


Fido causes some confusion at a pienic by the 
unreasonable hatred he conceives for Miss Pet- 
titoe’s * Balmorals ;" 





And which continues on the road home. 


THE LATEST FASHION 
“AM DAT DE NEW STYLE OB TROUSERS, 
Wasuineton ?” 
“New sTYLe? No, sinee. Sister Liza sue 
AM STYLE; SHE DONE STOLE MY S'SPENDERS.” 


At a boating trip, Fido of course falls in; 


- 
4 


gown’ 


Fido will go to church, where he covers us with> 
confusion ; 


HEROIC HOM(CZOPATHY. 

“How did you come to break both arms?” asked 
the sympathetic woman. 

“It was homeopathy did it, ma’am,” replied the 
tramp. “I fell down and broke my rigbt arm, and 
the doctor was one o’ them emilia smilibus fellers, 
so he broke the other.” 

—-~>— 

“ Why do we say ‘ Mother Earth’?” 

“I don’t know. It certainly is not correct. Every- 
body knows that the earth is a spinster,” 

qne@jees 

*“T've a waiter at my house that has been with me 
ten years. Never gave me a word of impudence, 
hasn't asked for a day off, 
and never growls.” 

“Dear me! What na- 
tionality ?” 

“ American. It's adumb- 
waiter.” 


—p——— 


“ Mercy !” cried Chollie. 
“Here's a man died of 
brain - fever brought on 
by lawn-tennis! I play 
tennis all the time!” 

ou know—” 
iggine, and 
then 
wouldn't say it. 


—_ 


Rervgnep TRaveLern. 
“ But, Hawkins, why the 
deuce didn’t you answer 
— meseage 7” 

awkins. “I never got 
2.” 


Rerveyep Teavecier. 
“That's strange. I sent 
one.” 

Hawkes. “Maybe the 
cable leaks.” 


——@—__ 


“He said I was pretty 
asapicture. Regie Hicks 
told me he did.” " 

“Regie wasn't quite 
accurate. What he really 
did was to liken your 
beauty to that of a_tin- 
type. 


—_so 


“Yes,” said Barrows, 
“ladies are like «leaves. 
They live round a trunk 
in summer-time, and in 
the fall every one of 
‘em comes out in a new 
dress.” cou’sz.” 


Ana being dragged aboard, jumps into Mr 
Tidey’s lap, slightly disfiguring his white “ ducks.” 


And is ignominiously expelled 


A GRAND RESULT 


“TI am glad Iowa bas so vigorous a tramp law,” 
said the Chicago man. 

“ Why?” 

“It may drive ‘em over into Illinois, and that 
will increase our population.” 


—>—___ 


Butonrr. “Is there anything else this morning 7” 

Mes. Newwer. “Hm! Oh yes! I want four 
pounds of mutton hash and some pease. By-the- 
way, you ought to send me tenderer pease than 
thowe last ones. They were so tough we couldn't 
eat them.” 





APPROXIMATING TO THE CUSTOM. 
* BRUDDERN, I's SO INDISPOGED WID DE RUMATIZ DiS MAWN- 
In’ I] FINDS MYSELF UNABLE TO STAN'UP AN’ TALK TO YE, AN’ 
so I AX DE CONGREGATION TER STAN’ UP INSTID WHILST I DIs- 
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THE IVORY GATE, 


(Continued from page 678.) 


the two together. 
I can’t get over.’ 

“Still, why not? Miss Elsie Arundel has 
already told ‘me that she is acquainted with 
Mr. Edmund Gray. 

“What? She Tas tokd you—she has act- 
ually told yout Ob! what has she told you? 
Oh! Lord! Lord! What is a man to say or 
to do? She told you—what is best to do?” 
He wrung his hands in his distress and his 
perplexity, 

“T canfiot understand, © heckley, 
Dering with emphasis, ‘the reason for this 
display of excitement.“ Why should she not 
tell me or anybody else? Do you suppose 
that my ward is doing anything clandestine? 
She has told me that she is acquainted with 
this man, She asserts further that we have 
made a great mistake about him. What she 
means, I Cannot understand. She says, in 
fact, that this gentleman is a nerfectly hon- 
orable person. It is possible t > tha he has de- 
ceived her. It is also possible that the name 
of Edmund Gray had been wrongfully used 
in the papers which belong to the case. Cer- 
tainly it was an Edmund 
the first check; aud an Edmund Gray hav- 
ing an address at 22 South Square whose 
name is connected with the later business. 
Well, we shall see presently. When do you 
take out the warrant for the arrest of this 
man? By-the-way, Elsie Arundel implores 
me not to allow that step. When are you 
going to do it?” 

‘This morning I was going to do it. 
Everything is ready—but—” 

**But what?” 

*T can’t do it now.” 

* The man is clean gone off his head.” 

** Leave it till to-morrow—only to-morrow, 
or Monday. Before then something is cer- 
tain to turn up. Oh! certain sure it is. Some- 
thing must turn yp.” 


That gave me a turn that 


"said Mr. 


** There is certainly something that you | 


are keeping behind, Checkley. Well, wait 
till Monday. To-day is Saturday. He can't 
do very much mischief between this and 
Monday. That's enough about Edmund 
Gray. Now, here is another point to which 
I want a direct answer from you. My bro- 
ther asserts, I believe on your authority, that 
Athelstan Arundel has been living in a low 
and profligate manner in some London sub 
urb, and that he was in rags and poverty 
early this year. What is your authority for 
this?” 

“Why, I heard him confess—or not deny 
—that he'd been living in Camberwell in bad 
company, It was at the Salutation I heard 
it. Hedidn't see me. I'd got my head be- 
hind a paper. He never denied it.” 

‘*Tlumph! And) about-the rags?” 

“T don't know anything about the rags.” 

‘Very likely there is as much foundation 
for the one charge as for the other. ree 
or four years ago he was in America, té my 
knowledge. He wrote to me from Ameriga. 
I now learn, on the authority of his sister, 
that he only came back a month ago, and 
that he has been and is still in the service of 
an American paper. What have you got to 
say to that?” 

* Nothing. I dou’'t feel as if I could say 
anything. I's all turned upsi’dewn. That 
won't do, | suppose, no more than the rest.” 

* But, my friend, if that is true, your the- 
ory of conspiracy and confederacy, which 
you took so much pains to build up, falls to 
the ground as far as Athelstan is concerned.’ 

* Yes, Oh, I haven't nothing to say!” It 
was a mark of the trouble which possessed 
him that his language reverted to that of his 
young days, before he had learned the art 
of correct speech from the copying of legal 
documents. He preserved the same attitude, 
with bent head and hanging hands, a sad and 
pitiful object. 

** Since Athelstan was not in London dur- 
ing the months of March and April, he could 
have no hand in the later forgeries. And it 
is acknowledged that the same hand was con- 
cerned both in the earlier and later business,” 

Yesyes—the same hand. Oh yes—the 
same hand!” he repeated, with pathos unin- 
telligible to his master. ‘‘ The same hand— 
the same hand; yes—yes—the same hand. 
That's the devil of iti—same hand done it all.” 

“Then what becomes of your charge 
against my young partner? You were ex 
tremely fierce about it. So was my brother. 
You had no proofs, nor had he. If the same 
hand was in Both forgeries, it couid not have 
been the hand of George Austin. What do 
you say to that?” 

‘*Nothing. I'm never going ’’—gtill stand- 
ing, hands hanging—‘‘ to say anything again 
as long as I live.” 

* But you were very fierce about it, Check- 
ley. You must either find more proofs or 
w ithdraw your accusation.’ 

“Oh, if that’s all, I withdraw —I with- 
draw everything.” 

Why did you bring that charge, then, 
Checkley? 
very busy over the character of my partner. 


You have permitted yourself to say eg 
if 


in the office before the clerks about him 


it turns out that he has had nothing to do 


with the business yon will -be-in-a-very seri 
ous position.” 

[ withdraw—I withdraw everything,” 
the old clerk replied, but not meekly. 


he was forced. 


temember, too, that it was you 


brought the charge against young Arundel.” 





ray who endorsed | 





| soul for sixty years and more, and this. boy 








You've been making yourself 


He 
was prepared to withdraw, but only because 


who 
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“I withdraw—I withdraw everything.” | 





“You went so far as to remember the | 





other day having seen him replace the notes 
in the safe. W hat do you say to that?” 
| withdraw.’ 
“ Bat it was a direct statement—the testi- 














mony of an eye-witness, Was it true or not? | 











1 don’t know you this morning, Checkley. 
First, you appear shaking and trembling; | 
then you tell me things which seem in no 
way to warrant so much agitation; next, you 
withdraw an accusation which ought never 
to have been made except with the strongest | 
proof; and now you wish to withdraw an 
alleged fact.” / 

Checkley shook his head helplessly. 

** T acknowledge that the business remains 
as mysterious as before. Nothing has been | 
found out. But there remaius an evident and | 
savage animosity on your part towards two 
young gentlemen in succession, Why? What | 
have they done to you?” 

Checkley made reply in bold words, but 
still standing with hanging hands: **I with- 
draw the animosity. I withdraw everything. 
As for young Arundel, he was a supere ilious 
beast. We were dirt beneath his feet. The 
whole earth belonged to him. He used to 
imitate my ways of speaking, and he used | 
to make ihe clerks laugh at me. I hated 
him then, I hate him still. It was fun to 
him that an old man nigh seventy, with no 
education, shouldn't speak like a gentleman 
of Oxford and Cambridge College. He used | 
to stick his hat on the back of his head as if 
it wasia crown, and he'd slam the door after 
him as'if he was a partner. I hated him. I 
was never so glad as when he ran away in a 
rage. He was coming between you and me, 
too—oh, I saw it! Cunning he was. Lay- 
ing his lines for to come between you and 
me.” 

“Why, you were jealous, Checkley.” 

“I was glad when he ran away. And I 
always thought he'd done it, too. As for 
secing him put the notes back in the safe, I 
perceive now that I never did see him do it. 

ret I seemed to think at the time that I'd 
remembered seeing him do a kind of a sort 
of a something like it. I now perceive that 
I was wrong. He never dope it. He hadn't 
the wits to contrive it. That sort is never 
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half sharp. Too fine gentleman for such a 


trick. Oh, I know what you are going to 
suy next. How about the second young fel- 
low? I hate him too. I hate him, because 


he’s the same supercilious beast as the other, 
and because he’s been able to get — you 
Ile’s carneyed you—no fool like an old fool 
—and flattered you—till you've made him a 
partner. I've worked for you heart and 


comes in and cuts me out in a twelvemonth.” 
** Well, but, Chee kley—hang it—I wotkdn't 
make you a partner! 

** You didn’t want no partners. You could 
do your work, and I could do mine and yours 
too, even if you did want to go asleep of an | 
afternoon.” 

‘ This is grave, however. You hated Mr. 
Austin, and therefore you bring against him | — ae 
this foul charge. This is very grave, Check. | 

























ley.” 
‘No; I thought he was guilty. I did, 
indeed. Everything pointed that way. And 


I don’t understand about young Arundel, be- 
cause he came into the Salutation with the 
Cambridge gentleman who geis drunk there 
every night, and-he ‘said that he'd lived at 
Camberwell for eight years with bad com- 
pany as I wouldn't name to you, sir. I | 
thought he was guilty. 1 did, indeed.” | 

‘And now?” 

“Oh, now it is all over! Everything's 
upsi’ down. Nobody's guilty. I know now 
that he hasn't had anything to do with it. 
He's a young man of very slow intelligence 
and inferior parts. He couldn't have had 
anything to do with it. We ought to have 
known that.” 

** Well, but who has done it, after all?” 

‘That's it.” Checkley was so troubled 
that he dropped into a chair in the presence 
of his master. ‘‘ That's it. Who's done it? 
Don't you know who done it? No—I see 
you don't so much as suspect. No more 
don't I. Else—what to do—what to say— 
Lord only knows!” He turned and ran—he 
scuttled out of the room, banging the door 
be hind him. 

‘He’s mad,” said Mr. Dering. ‘‘ Poor 
man! Age makes men forgetful, but it has | 
driven Checkley mad.” 

[To BE OONTINUKD.) 
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No Katzenjammer Here. 


Club folk, diners-out, bon-vivants and those who 
visit the “lodge” 
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stimulated that when reaction follows, a peculiar 
headache ensues, attended with fullness, and called 
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exasperating) condition. 
virtue and drink it. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Col. 
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sometimes get a little too much 
The nerves become so greatly 


Table Water, freely used, will 
cure this disagreeable (and often 
Club people all know its 
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Cathedrals and Abbeys 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Text by the Rev. 
RicHARD WuHeariery, D.D. Profuse 
ly Illustrated. Folio, Cloth, Gilt 


Edges, $10 00. (/n a Box.) 


A work of substantial merit. appealing 
alike to the lover of history and of the 
arts. The engravings are of extreme in 
terest, giving, as they do, a clear idea of 
the stately and sublime character of the 
ecclesiastical structure of the mediseval 
ages. The descriptive text comprises an 
introductory essay on the cathedral sys- 
tem, and a particular account of each 
building in the collection. It. is carefully 
done, combining fulness of detail with 
conciseness and precision.— 7he Dial, 


| Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The abore work is for sale by all bookarilers, or wi!l 
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THE PARTING 
BY HELEN CHAUNCEY 
ws shall I say to you, love for fare 
What can I give you for magical spell? 
Is there a language that holds in its heart 
Anyth sweeter for lovers apart 
Than the dear words of the old German 
l ‘ hall meet again Auf wieder 
~ ’ “, yet cannot express 
\ i " mging to help and to bless 
\ it " weag f France | may find 
(treet more tender, less carefully kind 
\V thi hirase eur my mMessuge to 
li 
Good " friend idienu, mon ami? 
Cold and unfeeling it seemeth to me 
so Iw { fain that my farewell should 
t) 
In th ne langu that truly can prove 
All that the heart fe of passion or love 
Soft a musical rivulet’s flow 
Ripy me partion Gioodl-by Addia' 
Ah wer " my own, that can 
rm 
Deep to the ul like our plain English 
pe ] 
Sweeter aml truer and dearer than all 
Foreign «-phrases of cottage or hall 
Kings th id song that we breathed you 
ud | 
When night wuld sever us Sweetheart 
ily 
Sweetheart, cood-bv—God be with you 
veethear 
Is the farewell that | say from my heart 
Soothing my fears in their fluttering pain 
With the old words of the tender refrain 
Said as a prayer, through a tremulous sigh 
Giood- by, sweetheart; dearest sweetheart 
good by 
THE CROWN-VRINCE AND THE 
CORN-FLOWERS 
BY LIZZIE P. LEWIS 
( ys i bracket just above my head stands 
the photograph of a bright-faced bevy 
smiling up into the fece of bis father, who 


looks smilingly down into the eves of his son 

And in a litth 
uster of w 
faded that om 


look of souvenirs in my 
hered corn-flowers, so 


would be 


(leak 18 a ¢ 


vho did not know 


puzzled to find any connection between the 
pretty child and the pale flowers, But there 
is a connection, and this is how it happened 
to tn 

\ short distance from the city of Potsdam 


ia a Village called Alexandrowka, laid out in 


Russian style, with a Greek chureh and pat 
sonage, Which was built by Frederick Wil 
liam TIL. for the use of some Russian singers 
who were attached to one of the regiments 
ot the guard 

Whether the picturesque village is now 


inhabited by Russians or Germans I do not 


know, nor does it concern my story but once 
1 vear it is the seene of a flower carnival, 
and it was my good fortune to be in Potsdam 
ntew years sinet m that day 

The weather was perfeet It was one of 
James Russell Lowell's June days, when 

Ileaven tries the carth if it be In tune 
ind the sight was beautiful as well as novel 
is my friend and | stood under one of the 
magnificent trees bordering the allée, and 


vatched the carriages making the tour, their 
gayly dressed occupants pelting eweh other 
honeysuckles, and all the 
perfumy delight gardens can produce in sun 
June. Faces passed which every broad y 
knew, made familiar by photographs and 
illustrated papers—the Red Prinee and his 
beautiful wife, the Princess Friedrich Karl 
the young Princesses from the Neuen Palais, 


with and 


roses 


shiny 


Prince Wilhelm (now. Emperor), and the 
iilor Prince Heinrich Unser Fritz,” the 
(own Prince. noble and stately, with his 


kind eves and winning smile, and a carriage 
containing two ladies, one of whom beld on 
her lap a baby boy, lis fair hair flying in the 
the 
ing of the blossoms handed him by his 
Hiendant 

Just as the carriage passed where | stood 
he threw out this bunch of corn-flowers 
close to fect, and which I 
pl kel up im] have cherished to this day 

rhe ba Fourth King,” and 
is now Crown-Prince of Germany and Prus 


wind 
throw 


enjoying to the top of liis bent 


‘ 
etl 


which my 
by boy was the 


Six vears bring changes to us all, and the 
hoy who was then the only son is now the 
eldest of five princely brothers. Ip his inter 
course With them he does not forget his age 


or his birthright 
ing clisturbed by 


md one day his father, be 
the cries of the children in 
: room adjoining his work-room, opened the 
iloor aml inquired the oceasion of the tu 
mult 
I was only showing them who is Crown 
Prince here,” announced a triumphant voice 
Very good,” was the unexpected answer 
Now / will show yeu who is Emperor here.” 
He also takes the command of his brothers 
uit-of-doors, Two summers since, when the 
Empress and the children were at Wilhelms 
in driving from the station to the cas 
tle the younger ones forgot to return the sal 
titations of the by-standers, until the Crown 
Prince gave the word of command in a mar 
tal ami very audible voice. 


=. al ee ee ie 
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But he himself sometimes grew weary of 
acknowledging the salutes, and on one occa 
sion he declared would not do it again during 
thatdrive. His governess remonstrated with 
him, saying she could not drive with a Prince 
who forgot the duty of courtesy. Quite un- 
daunted, he stopped the carriage, and said, 

‘Let this lady alight; she does not care to. 
drive farther.” : 

Another amusing and characteristic story 
is that of Pastor Frommel's hat 

The Emperor, who is passionately devoted 
to his boys, takes great pleasure in hiding 
sweets or other trifles in his pockets, which 
they are to search for, the finder being the 
keeper. One day when this amusement was 
at its height, the Court Chaplain Fromme! 
was announced. The Emperor, with a cau 
tion to the Princes to be quiet, went into an 
uljacent audience-chamber with his guest, | 

Now it happened that a few days previ- 
ously one of the lackeys had been explaining 
to the Princes the mechanism of a crush | 
hat, and when the Crown-Prince saw Pastor 
Frommel's new silk hat, which he had left 
in the anteroom, no doubt he thought it well 
to put inte practice the theory he had learned 
i short time before 

But the combined efforts of the four boys 
would not make the hat work as they wished, 
until the Crown-Prinee gave the order to 
Prince Eitel-Fritz to put it on the floor and | 
sit on it 

The ‘‘claque” which followed the carry 
ing out of this command was hailed with a 


| shout of triumph which brought the Emper 


| or to the door 


Assuming the military position, the four 
stood in a line, and the Crown-Prince, point 
ing to the damaged hat, said, ** At first it 
woukin’t go, papa, but afterwards we made 
it 


TOURISTS IN THE SCOTCH 
HIGHLANDS 


lustration on double page, Supplement 


yr to the western Highlands of 

Scotland do much though not all of 
their travelling by steamer and boat. There 
are many excursions on the mainland and 
on the islands which are made by coach. In 
many places the coaches mect the steamers, 
and take the tourists across the mountains. 
Our illustration represents a party of tour. 
ists in the western Highlands driving down 
Springing Hill in a four-horse coach, those 
on the near side evidently experiencing a 
good deal of alarm at the closeness of the 
wheel to the edge of the precipice 
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WORK OF A “RED CROSS” 
SISTER. 
f ppend Miss Kate Marsden is known as 
such, both in England and in Russia, 

we learn from a late English journal, and a 
most remarkable record has this young wo- 
man 

Her earlier ministrations were, in associa 
tion with other English women, given in the 
Russo-Turkish war,‘ greatly endearing these 
sclf.sacrificing sisters to the objects of their 
eure 

Searching with a companion for some 
‘scattered wounded,” they found in a barn 
two lepers, The poor creatures so intensely 
excited their sympathies that Miss Marsden 
resolved then and there, as soon as was pos 
sible, to devote her life and energies to this 
class of suffering humanity. Years, how 
ever, intervened before her plans could be 
carried out; meanwhile our ‘* Red Cross ” sis- 
ter visited several countries to study modes 
of treatment for leprosy, and as soon as pos 
sible returned to Russia, secured royal pa- 
tronage—the companionship of an interpre- 
ler.a woman as deeply interested as herself— 
und a little later met an aged missionary, a 
bishop of the Russian Church, a man of 
knowledge and experience, who had passed 
forty years among the Siberians of the North 
east, and ** had translated much of the Scrip 
tures into their language.” The hearty in 
terest and sympathy expressed by this de 
voted man of God was of inestimable assist 
ance to these pioneer workers. He told them 
of a“ colony of lepers,” shut off from every 
where and everybody, wanderers through 
forests and marshes in that inhospitable 
climate, their only. sustenance fish from the 
hopeless, helpless human beings; and 
the story so touched the heart of Miss Mars 
den that her whole heart went out in pity 
for their needs. ** This shall be my charge 
and care,” was the upspringing answer of | 
her soul 

At this juncture of affairs, her companion, 
the interpreter, returned to England to raise 
funds for a hospital and collateral helps— 
foundation-stones for successful work. And 
Miss Marsden proeceded on her perilous and 
exhausting journey alone to make personal 
acqtaintance with the sorrowful ones of that | 
lonely ** colowy.” 

It is added that when she has ascertain- 
ed detinitely Goncerning the state of affairs 


lakes 


| among them she will return to England, and, 


doubtless, with full reports 

Various efforts are being made to create | 
an interest in this enterprise of Miss Mars 
den, atid raise funds for the realization of her 
platis—‘‘the strangest and most self-sacrifi 
cing undertaking of the present day.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE RECONCILIATION, 


Iwo urchins strolling on the beach, 
Beside thé tranquil sea, 

Beheld a pearly block, and each 
Cried, “ That belongs to me!” 
And both at once with eager hands, 

Began to scramble in the sands. 


Like alabaster pure and white, 
Upon the pébbled shore, 
rhat treasure lay, a lovely sight, 
And well worth fighting o'er ; 
Long struggled the contending twain 
The prize so Coveted to gain. 


Lo, while they strove, a stranger tall, 
Strode quickly to the spot, 

He stooped beside the champions small, 
And took the prize, I wot; 

Then spoke in solemn voice and slow, 

“Ye both are richer than you know.” 


Then with a string he did divide 
That precious cake,‘and smiled ; 
‘**Tis Ivory Soap, share it with pride ; 

My lads, be reconciled !" 
Each took his half and went his way, 
Oh, rich and happy boys were they. 
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Rost ~~ Turaran, Oct. 4, 1988. 
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Mailed to any address on | 





| 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
NO 
724. A Man’s Conscience. 
AVERY MACALPINE 
cents 


. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 
By WATER BesaNnr. 50 cents. 


. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 


SHERWOOD. 50 cents. : 


A Novel. By 
Illustrated... so 


721. A Charge for France, &c. By Joun 
HEARD, Jun. ‘Two Illustrations. «so 
cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pav: 
CUSHING. 50 cents 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, &c. 1}'y 
Hlow Arp Seery, Illustrated. 50 cents 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel 
By Titomas A. PINKERTON, §0 cents. 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. Burron. 50 cents 

716, The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances 
M. PRARD. 50 cents 

715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK Russéi.. Il 
lustrated, 50 cents 

714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel 
By Paut Cusine, 50 cents. 

713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conran Wu- 
BRANDY. ‘Translated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. SO cents, 

712. Evelyn's Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ** Dr, Edith Romney.” 60 cents, 

*711. Elsa. A Novel. By FE. McQueen Gray, 
50 cents, 

710 Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 


GRANT ALLEN, 50 cents, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


RB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, te any 
part of the United States, Canada, & “texico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 











